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A ScHOOL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


UIDANCE programs are now ac- 
cepted as a phase of every high- 
school organization. Usually the per- 
sonnel services are provided only to 
students. In some schools these serv- 
ices include no more than the giving of 
a battery of tests, the results of which 
are seldom used in the setting-up of a 
full cumulative-record system but are 
available only to the principal and his 
secretary. 

Positively speaking, there is need 
for a full realization of the fact that a 
school is a community of persons and 
groups of persons. The school func- 
tions as a whole; that which causes 
low morale in one part, such as the 
faculty, affects the entire school. The 
school community is made up of mem- 
bers of the board, administrators, in- 
structors, students, and clerical and 
maintenance staffs. Before an ade- 
quate guidance program for students 
can be organized, personnel policies 
that include all the persons in the 
community must be formulated and 
put into effect. 


The concept of chain reaction could 
well be applied to this general point of 
view. For example, if the superintend- 
ent of schools feels insecure in his po- 
sition because of differences with 
members of the school board, he may 
be unable to give to the high-school 
principal any satisfying answers with 
regard to the problems of long-time 
planning for the school or, even more 
pointedly, with regard to the likeli- 
hood that the principal will be offered 
a contract for the following year. The 
principal, in turn, when conferring 
with the teachers, may not seem opti- 
mistic about future planning, but 
rather may be content to care for only 
perfunctory details of office routine, 
such as class schedules, student ab- 
sences, and requisitions for textbooks. 

The teachers sense these adminis- 
trative undertones, and they, too, be- 
gin to see their assignments as jobs to 
be done rather than as professional 
opportunities to assist high-school 
youth with their developmental tasks. 
To the students, going to school be- 
comes less meaningful, and the result 
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is restlessness on the campus, drop- 
outs, discipline problems, low school 
achievement, and general dissatisfac- 
tion. Parents of the students begin to 
ask members of the school board to 
make certain adjustments in the 
school system in order that the needs 
of their children may be met more 
adequately. Thus the chain-reaction 
cycle is completed. 

This lack of personal and profes- 
sional rapport between and among all 
members of the school community will 
vary from time to time and from insti- 
tution to institution. To understand 
that all high-school personnel are in- 
terrelated and interdependent is ab- 
solutely essential before a program of 
guidance or personnel services can be 
effective in the school. Every employee, 
from the superintendent to the 
man who mows the lawn, must feel 
that he is a significant part of a worth- 
while program before he can do his 
own job well and be willing to assist 
others. This condition is basic to the 
guidance program in every high 
school. 


Our LONGITUDINAL RESPONSIBILITY 


_ lockstep system of education 
in America makes it difficult for 
administrators and teachers on each 
of the various levels to sense that they 
are part of a long, developmental proc- 
ess, in one scene of which they have a 
significant role. Each scene is a part of 
a larger act, and each act, in turn, is a 
part of the complete drama or play— 
the whole life of the individual, which 
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has length, breadth, and depth. The 
understanding of the whole life of the 
individual is imperative before the 
elementary-school, the secondary- 
school, or the college teacher can be 
most effective in his work. 

The gap between high school and 
college is a case in point. The student 
leaves his high school and arrives at 
college a stranger to everyone, with 
the exception of the admission officer 
who has checked his high-school tran- 
script to see that he has the proper 
number of Carnegie units. If he does 
well in college, his teachers are cred- 
ited; if he fails, his high-school teach- 
ers are blamed. Too often educators 
fail to recognize the importance of the 
fact that all are playing roles in one 
system of education, whose parts are 
not only interrelated but dynamically 
interdependent in the co-operative 
venture of assisting American youth 
to reach their most desirable goals. Ad- 
dresses on this topic are delivered at 
conventions; personnel forms are 
drawn up; and many sketchy pro- 
grams have been proposed. Neverthe- 
less the benefits realized by our youth 
have been too few. We need to clarify 
our objectives to the point that they 
are both meaningful and workable. 
More states need to join the experi- 
mentation now begun by some. Find- 
ing ways to bridge this gap does not 
mean that either the high schools or 
the colleges must sacrifice any of their 
autonomy; rather it means searching 
for ways of carrying out more effec- 
tively their respective responsibilities 


to young people. 
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TEXAS STUDY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


HE Texas Study of Secondary Ed- 

ucation is a good example of co- 
operation among the various agencies 
interested in the problems of the high 
school. Nine state-wide associations, 
such as those comprised of secondary- 
school principals, college registrars, 
Texas colleges, school administrators, 
and junior colleges, gave their as- 
sistance. The Hogg Foundation, which 
sponsors a state-wide program of men- 
tal hygiene, the State Department of 
Education, and the State Health De- 
partment made contributions of both 
finance and personnel. 

Twelve state senior colleges, nine 
independent senior colleges, and one 
municipal senior college “‘each agreed 
to supply an amount of service equal- 
ing one-fifth of one typical instructor’s 
load.” The high schools wishing to 
participate in the program had to 
meet requirements such as the fol- 
lowing: membership in the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, evidence of interest in self- 
improvement, relative permanence of 
staff, and approval of the local school 
board. 

The general areas of the high- 
school program studied were: 

1. Guidance in the secondary school 


The improvement of guidance facilities 

The development of an adequate testing 
program 

Mental health in the school 

The social development of the child and 
youth 

. The Evaluative Criteria 
The use of the Evaluative Criteria 


The evaluation of outcomes of various 
types 


. Wartime curricular and instructional ad- 


justments 

Meeting the normal and wartime needs of 
youth 

Making postwar problems meaningful to 
students 


. Adjustment of offering to individual dif- 


ferences 

Enrichment for the above-average 

Drill for the below-average in the tool 
subjects 

Helping the slow learner find his place in 
society 


. The pupil activity program 


The improvement of the home-room pro- 


The development of an adequate student 
council 


. Pupil-teacher relationships 


Schools and absenteeism 
Schools and delinquency 
Closer pupil-teacher relationships 


. Interpreting the schools to the public 
8. General program for the improvement of 


curriculum and instruction 

The improvement of instruction 

The revision of courses of study 

Problems of Latin-American children 

Improving our Negro school 

Terminal education for the non-college- 
going student 

An adequate physical-education program 

The development of better learning of 
factual information and the develop- 
ment of mental abilities beyond mem- 
orization 

The place of science and mathematics 

The place of the humanities in general 
education 

The high schools’ contribution to the 
democratic way of life 

How to give the best preparation for col- 
lege 

How best to care for the 80 per cent who 
never enter college 
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How to facilitate co-operation between 
the high school and college 


Now the Texas Study has com- 
pleted its fifth year, and a report has 
been made by the secretary, Elenora 
Albrecht, under the title The First 
Five Years of the Texas Study of Sec- 
ondary Education, 1942-1947 (Re- 
search Study No. 5). The report may 
be obtained for fifty cents from the 
Texas Study of Secondary Education, 
care of the University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas. Miss Albrecht supplies the 
following list of topics on which re- 
search was proposed and, in several 
instances, completed: 

1. Specific graduation requirements in the 
high schools of Texas 

2. The problem of the veteran in the high 
school 

. In-service education of secondary-school 

teachers 

. Handicaps due to limitations of teacher 

personnel and how they are met 

. Problems incident to the summer school 

in the high school m 
6. Mobility of the high-school population 
. The principal’s problem in handling 
“The Extra-curriculars” 

. Recruitment of high-school pupils as 

prospective teachers 

. Mental hygiene in the high schools 

. Curricular readjustments in the postwar 

period 

. Obligations of the high school in com- 

munity improvement 

. School publicity 

. Improved methods based on G.I. experi- 

ence 


If the teachers of high schools in a 
state are interested in the improve- 
ment of their program, the Texas 
Study is an example of what can be 
accomplished without causing too 
much of a drain on the local budget. 
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Do You BELONG? 


HE question is often asked, “Is 
your high school accredited. by, or 
a member of, Association?” 
This is a point of interest for parents, 
students, high-school staff, college ad- 
mission officers, and school boards. 
For a fuller interpretation of what 
this status item really means, it is rec- 
ommended that school officials located 
in the area served by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools read the history of 
that association written by Professor 
Calvin O. Davis, of the University of 
Michigan. Those schools located in 
the eleven-state area of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools will find the ‘Short His- 
tory” of that association, which was 
written by Guy E. Snavely and which 
appeared in the November, 1945, is- 
sue of the Southern Association Quar- 
terly, good background reading as a 
basis for interpreting present policies 
and procedures of accreditation. 
These accrediting agencies have 
their faults, but it is well to remember 
that membership is voluntary and 
that these standardizing organiza- 
tions are America’s unique way of 
keeping political interference from 
hampering academic freedom or, more 
specifically, of preventing the school 
from becoming the “tool’’ of the state. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


erin we as an American people 
made up our minds about the 
necessity for, and the advisability of, 
universal military training for our 
high-school graduates? This national 
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question should be the personal con- 
cern of each of us. One organization, 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, at its annual meeting in 
February, 1947, expressed itself on 
this topic. The Association’s Legisla- 
tive Committee, after discussing thor- 
oughly the proposed plan for universal 
military training, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the Association: 


Resolved, That, the Association affirms its 
faith in education as an essential means of 
creating understanding between nations and 
establishing the foundations for a peaceful 
world; it also affirms the importance of edu- 
cation as an instrument of national unity and 
as the basis of our technical and industrial 
strength. It, therefore, reiterates its stand in 
favor of an extended program of education 
for all the people and wishes to emphasize 
the conviction of educators that education is 
the only means of maintaining national 
strength and creating international good will 
and understanding. 


In addition to this formal resolu- 
tion, the group reports, in its Wash- 
ington Newsletter of August 4, 1947, 
that there are definite trends of opin- 
ion in favor of a military training pro- 
gram, that public opinion in general 
seems more positively inclined, that 
junior-college students and especially 
the veteran students are in favor of 
the policy, while the college faculty 
members are almost evenly divided. 
The administrators of colleges are 
quite definitely opposed to the pro- 
posal. The question may arise whether 
school administrators and faculty 
members are negatively inclined sim- 
ply because the scheme would place in 
jeopardy their institutional programs 
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and their professional tenure or 
whether their reasonings are based on 
the more fundamental issues involved. 


HuMAN RELATIONS—THE 
Fourta “‘R”’ 


N THE June 28 issue of School and 
Society appears a challenging ar- 
ticle, ‘The Improvement of Human 
Relations through Education,” writ- 
ten by M. F. Montague, professor of 
anatomy in Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital in Philadelphia. 
Montague says: 


The school, beyond all else, must be con- 
sidered as a place of education in the art and 
science of being a human being, the practice 
of human relations. Let us recall here the 
words of Franklin Delano Roosevelt from 
the Jefferson Day Speech which, so tragical- 
ly, he did not live to deliver: 

“«... The mere conquest of our enemies 
is not enough. We must go on to do all in our 
power to conquer the doubts and the fears, 
the ignorance and the greed which made this 
horror possible. 

“‘Today we are faced with the pre-eminent 
fact that, if civilization is to survive, we 
must cultivate the science of human rela- 
tionships—the ability of all peoples, of all 
kinds, to live together and work together in 
the same world at peace.” 

Our schools must become institutions for 
the teaching of the most capitally important 
of all accomplishments, the theory and prac- 
tice of human relations. Teachers must, 
therefore, be specifically qualified to teach 
human relations. 


This constitutes the next great as- 
signment for the schools of America. 
The efforts being made by some 
schools in promoting international 
good will are described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 
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Teaching What is the role of the 
world unity school in creating a sense 

of world unity among all 
peoples? The schools of New York 
State are being asked to share in a pro- 
gram to enhance the ideas of both na- 
tional and world co-operation. 

In the field of education, the State Senate 
and Assembly have prepared a joint resolu- 
tion calling upon the schools “‘to take steps 
to guarantee the development of . . . . a pro- 
gram of education designed to promote na- 
tional and world unity.” With this evidence 
of continuing confidence in their educational 
system, the people of the state are turning to 
the schools and asking, ‘What are the 
schools doing and planning in the teaching of 
unity?” 


In a recent bulletin published by 
the New York State Department of 
Education, Education for Unity in the 
Schools of New York State, may be 
found many helpful suggestions for 
studying such problems as racial and 
religious intolerance. More positively, 
the children in each of the schools 
cited are gaining an “understanding 
and appreciation of the contributions 
made by so-called ‘minority peo- 
ples.’ ” Thus it becomes obvious that 
those responsible for planning the cur- 
riculum of our schools must see to it 
that the intercultural educational ex- 
periences of their pupils are not lim- 
ited to the stereotype courses in his- 
tory and civics. What Germany’s 
schools did to create Fascists, Amer- 
ica’s schools can do in the developing 
of world citizens. 

“The World Program of UNESCO” 
(a mimeographed brochure issued by 
the Educational Liaison Section of the 
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United Nations Department of Public 
Information, Lake Success, New 
York) presents, on an even broader 
basis, an outline of a program of 
“common action to construct in the 
minds of men such defenses of the 
peace as the minds of men can main- 
tain. If it is possible in the present 
dark and lowering atmosphere of cyni- 
cism, suspicion, and despair for men 
to agree upon a common program, 
they should, we think, be able to agree 
upon this.” 


Promoting The Laboratory School 
hemispheric of the University of Chi- 
good will cago, through the initia- 

tive and interest of the 
Spanish teacher, Mrs. Elinor D. Rob- 
son, has been the center for some sig- 
nificant experiments in the promotion 
of understanding of our Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors. Mrs. Robson, in the 
article, “Parent Participation in De- 
veloping International Understand- 
ing,” which appears in later pages of 
this issue of the School Review, de- 
scribes a project in which Latin- 
American citizens attending higher in- 
stitutions in the United States, par- 
ents of pupils in the Laboratory 
School, and the pupils themselves co- 
operated to disseminate at least a rud- 
imentary knowledge of the cultures of 
the republics in which Spanish is 
spoken. 

The August Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union tells about a recently 
formed Union of Panamanian Stu- 
dents and about this organization’s 
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Panamanian Cultural Center, which 
is located in the Laboratory School. 


During the past year the Union has held 
three workshops, two in Iowa and a third one 
at the Laboratory School in Chicago. These 
workshops have been made possible because 
of the leadership of the Union’s Committee 
on Education, the co-operation of American 
educators, and the work of Mrs. Elinor D. 


The teachers of the Laboratory School are 
trying to explore the possibilities of the 
workshop technique as a means for the 
teaching of a foreign culture, with Panama 
now being used as an example The ob- 
jective is to develop understanding of the 
country and its relationship to the future of 
the United States and the rest of the world. 


It is possible for many high schools 
which are located close to some college 
or university to take advantage of 
such resource persons as students or 
staff members from foreign countries. 
Such realistic instructional activities 
need not be limited in use to formal 
courses but could well be made a part 
of extra-curriculum activities in such 
areas as international relations, for- 
eign languages, art, travel, and ex- 
changes of students. 

‘FuE TEACHER’S EFFECT 
ON STUDENTS 


HE reactions of students of vari- 

ous levels of scholastic aptitudes 
to teachers of differing degrees of 
teaching ability are of interest to 
every school administrator and to 
every instructor. Can the average or 
the below-average teacher do as effec- 
tive a job of instructing superior stu- 
dents as can the superior teacher? Is 
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it administratively advisable to assign 
the below-average teacher to instruct 
the slow or scholastically retarded stu- 
dents? In a learning situation, just 
what is the relationship between the 
instructor’s ability to teach and a stu- 
dent’s aptitude and motivation to 
achieve the objectives of his courses? 
Romie Dustin Judd, in a recent is- 
sue of the Educational Research Bul- 
letin, gives some suggestive answers to 
these questions. He cites no statistical 
or scientific evidence to prove his con- 
tentions, yet his statements do give 
leads on how such an analysis might 
be made. After setting up a scheme in 
which various combinations of teach- 
ers and students are placed in a learn- 
ing situation, he makes the following 
statement as to possible outcomes: 


The arrangement implies that, when a 
superior teacher teaches a superior student, 
there likely is a high degree of transfer; for 
the average student there is a considerable 
amount of transfer; for a below-average stu- 
dent there is an average amount of transfer 
because of the superior teaching ability 
The below-average teacher would, in all 
probability, bring about results in his stu- 
dents of C, D, E, or perhaps a negative 
transfer 

The below-average teacher will do work 
according to the limits which nature and 
nurture have set for him. 

If a large amount of transfer is effected by 
the teacher, he must go beyond the mechan- 
ics of teaching. He must know not only the 
“how” of teaching, he must also know the 
“why” of his subject, if transfer is the main 
desideratum. 


This statement of Judd’s gives rise 
to many questions concerning the se- 
lection of teacher trainees, the teacher- 
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training program, teaching as a pro- 
fession, placement of teachers, and the 
role of the teacher in the learning 
process. In effect, it may imply that, 
irrespective of course outlines, library 
materials, or graduation requirements, 
the teacher himself is the real cur- 
riculum of the school. If a high-school 
curriculum is to be conceived as more 
than simply the memorization of cer- 
tain groups of facts, then it becomes 
imperative that persons of superior 
teaching ability be assigned to in- 
struct high-school youth. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


What about World War II was a 
geography? global affair. For the 

first time in the experi- 
ence of many Americans, the islands 


of the Pacific and the hills of Italy be- 
came real places. Much emphasis is 
now being placed on the study of the 
peoples of the world. The study of 
geography in all high schools and col- 
leges would accelerate this process of 
understanding. David J. Swartz, 
chairman of the Geography Section of 
the New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education (899 
Tenth Avenue, New York City) re- 
cently presented in the Geography 
Teacher, a periodical published by 
that society, an article entitled “‘ High- 
School Students Need Geography.” 
In this article Swartz states: 
Geography is the study of the interrela- 
tions between man’s activities and the natu- 
ral resources that. surround him Itisa 
study of how people live in all kinds of 
climes, on mountains and in valleys, in the 
city and in the country. It is a study of how 
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the food they eat, the clothing they wear, the 
shelters in which they live, the customs they 
follow, and the like, are all affected and influ- 
enced by the natural environment that sur- 
rounds them. It is a study of how man 
changes that natural environment to suit his 
own desires and needs, which encompasses 
some of the most outstanding engineering 
and scientific accomplishments of man. 


Teachers 
cannot just 
stand by! 


The May issue of Educa- 
tional Screen presents a 
discussion on two topics 
basic for educators—mo- 
tivation of, and participation by, stu- 
dents in learning through the use of 
motion pictures. This is a report on an 
exploratory study of the Motion Pic- 
ture Research Project being carried on 
at Yale University under the direction 
of Mark A. May. 

An experiment was conducted using 
150 tenth- and eleventh-grade pupils. 
Matched groups were formed on the 
basis of grade level, initial test score 
(before viewing the films), general 
ability, sex, and other factors. The 
objective was to discover more effec- 
tive techniques of using films in the 
presentation of teaching materials. 
Four techniques were used with the 
matched groups: (1) presentation of 
factual material only; (2) use of “mo- 
tivating’’ questions designed to arouse 
curiosity concerning the facts about to 
be presented plus the presentation; 
(3) use of “participation” questions 
after each unit of the film was shown, 
to stimulate students to participate in 
a discussion of the materials just 
presented; and (4) use of ‘“motivat- 
ing” and “participation” questions. 
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The results of the study showed 
that “the addition of participation 
questions following each block of the 
factual presentation resulted in a sig- 
nificant improvement in the amount 
of learning produced by the film.” 
The use of motivating questions be- 
fore the film was shown resulted in a 
more limited contribution to the effec- 
tiveness of the film. The results make 
it clear that all these audio-visual 
teaching aids must still be used as aids 
and not as substitutes for the dynamic 
role of the teacher. 


What shall One university has 
youth doin sought to help with the 
summer? problem of making the 

summer-vacation period 
an educational opportunity for a se- 
lect group of children between the 
ages of eight and thirteen. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan began this pro- 
gram a quarter-century ago to serve 
as an outdoor vacation for under- 
privileged boys of the metropolitan 
areas. Now the campers include some 
two hundred boys who have been se- 
lected, not necessarily because of 
being underprivileged, but because of 
having failed in some basic area of 
adjustment—the school, the home, or 
the community at large. 

This project serves not only the 
boys but constitutes a basic phase of 
seminar training for student-coun- 
selors. Graduate credit is offered the 
leaders. 

A full description of this interesting 
“fresh air camp” program is supplied 
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by William C. Morse, lecturer in edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan 
and director of the camp, in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the University of Michi- 
gan School of Education Bulletin. 


Central High School of 
Trenton, New Jersey, 
has discovered a way of 
creating a fitting sports 
program for its girls by putting on 
each year what is known as a “Sport 
Nite.” A descriptive statement of the 
philosophy of this program is given in 
a copy of the Thirteenth Annual Pro- 
gram, sent to the editorial office by the 
school principal, Paul R. Spencer: 
“Healthy bodies . . . plus alert minds 
. .. plus individual and co-operative 
action... plus breadth of interests 
... plus brimming vitality . . . total 
up to ‘Sport Nite.’ ” The program in- 
cludes such items as pageantry, bal- 
let, games, songs, and dances. 

Projects such as this suggest a way 
in which high-school administrators 
can bring into balance their program 
of health and physical fitness for all 
the students. Too often the football 
stadium and the basketball courts 
constitute the focal peints of a school’s 
so-called ‘‘health program’’; yet these 
serve only a small percentage of the 
student body and are operated with a 
very limited perspective of the stu- 
dents’ over-all health needs. 


Girls, too, 
need health 
programs 


Otto R. NIELSEN 


Texas College of Arts 
and Industries 
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Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by Otto R. NIELSEN, 

professor of psychology 
and dean of the Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville, Texas. 
PercivaL M. Symonps, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Murray 
SHERMAN, of the same institution, 
present the results of a personality 
survey made of the James Otis Junior 
High School. Exrmvor D. Rosson, 
teacher of Spanish at the Laboratory 
School at the University of Chicago 
and co-ordinator, Pan American Board 
of Education, describes a parent-par- 
ticipation program which was insti- 
tuted in the Spanish classes of Grades 
IX and X of the Laboratory School 
for the purpose of developing inter- 
national understanding. ALvA WHIT- 
COMB GRAHAM, principal of Duniway 
School, Portland, Oregon, reports a six 
weeks’ workshop demonstration class 
which was held in Duniway School for 
the purpose of discovering means of 
putting into practice procedures which 
will help high-school students in their 


personal and social adjustments. VER- 
NA WHITE, assistant professor of edu- 
cation and assistant to the dean of the 
School of Education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, presents the results of a study 
made to determine the validity and 
the reliability derived from the stand- 
ardization program of a test con- 
structed for the purpose of measuring 
competence in English at the high- 
school level of men and women in the 
armed forces. The list of selected ref- 
erences on the organization of second- 
ary education has been supplied by 
Gorpon N. MACKENZIE, professor of 
education, and ARNo A. BELLACK, as- 
sistant, both of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Reviewers 
of books 


CLIFFORD G. ERICKSON, 
director of the evening 
session at North Park 
College, Chicago, Illinois. Epwin S. 
LE, teacher of English at Lake View 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. Don J. 
Harrop, chemistry instructor at the 
Senior High School, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 
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A PERSONALITY SURVEY OF A 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS anp MURRAY SHERMAN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ECAUSE of the increased attention 
that is being given to personality 
development, social relations within 
the classroom, and problems of adjust- 
ment in education, there is a need for 
economical and trustworthy methods 
of surveying the adjustment status of 
school populations. An opportunity to 
try out the possibility of surveying a 
total school population on the second- 
ary-school level came when one of the 
writers was invited by Dr. Leonard 
Covello, principal of the Benjamin 
Franklin High School of New York 
City to conduct a personality survey 
of the entire school population—93o 
students—of the James Otis Junior 
High School, Public School 172, Man- 
hattan, which is housed in the building 
of the Benjamin Franklin High School. 
Dr. Covello offered valuable assist- 
ance and encouragement during all 
stages of the study. In addition, the 
following staff members of the James 
Otis Junior High School gave much 
help. Herman Feldman, assistant prin- 
cipal in charge of the school during the 
first term of the year 1946-47, and Is- 
rael Flax, assistant principal in charge 
of the school during the second term of 


* 


the year 1946-47, made the resources 
of the school available for the study 
and helped with all arrangements. 
Fannie Ress, guidance counselor, was 
helpful in arranging the studies of in- 
dividual pupils. Jessie M. Donnelly, 
assistant principal in charge of attend- 
ance, assisted in administering the 
pupil questionnaire and in carrying 
out the sociometric procedure. Louis 
Frankenstein, teacher of mathematics, 
with the assistance of his ninth-grade 
classes, undertook the scoring of the 
Traxler Word Knowledge and Para- 
graph Comprehension Tests. All the 
teachers assisted by filling out the 
teacher-rating schedules. 

The Benjamin Franklin High 
School, located on East River Drive at 
116th Street in Manhattan, New York 
City, serves one of the most con- 
gested districts in the city. Adjacent 
to the school is an area inhabited 
mostly by Italians, and a large per- 
centage of the boys in the junior high 
school are of Italian extraction. How- 
ever, a number of other races, includ- 
ing Irish and Jewish, are represented. 
About thirty pupils in the junior high 
school had come from foreign coun- 
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tries, such as Italy, Jugoslavia, and 
Greece, or from Puerto Rico within the 
past year and were unable to speak or 
to understand English when they en- 
tered the school. Students in the high 
school come from a wider district, and 
many of them are Negroes. A year ago 
the district was the center of racial 
disturbance and for some time had to 
be kept under strict police surveil- 
lance. Juvenile delinquency runs high 
in this neighborhood. The William 
Carey Boys’ Club serves as an effec- 
tive center of positive influence, how- 
ever, and the high school has estab- 
lished a reputation as a community 
center and is noted for its influence in 
helping to establish better community 
relations and spirit. 

The survey, which was instituted in 
the fall of 1946, had as its purpose the 
assessment of the adjustment of each 
pupil in the school. The term “adjust- 
ment” was to be interpreted in a broad 
sense, and methods were to be used 
that were as economical as possible in 
pupil time, in time of the teachers and 
the investigators, and in expense. The 
broad interpretation of adjustment in- 
cluded such factors as (1) success in 
schoolwork; (2) good social relations; 
(3) leadership; (4) emotional stability 
and maturity; (5) self-control and 
freedom from impulsiveness; (6) self- 
respect, self-esteem, and freedom from 
feelings of inferiority and inadequacy ; 
(7) freedom from undesirable and un- 
fortunate behavior patterns; and 
(8) regularity in school attendance. 
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PREVIOUS STUDIES 


Rogers’ study.—Two previous stud- 
ies have attempted a similar under- 
taking. One of these is the study by 
Rogers of the mental health of chil- 
dren in three elementary schools in 
Columbus, Ohio. Rogers used ten 
criteria, for each of which he devised 
measures to be applied to every child 
in these three schools. These criteria, 
stated briefly, are: (1) deviation in 
chronological age by more than one 
year from the median of a classroom 
group; (2) deviation of more than one 
year below, or two years above, a 
classroom group in mental age; (3) de- 
viation of more than one year below, 
or two years above, a classroom group 
in reading achievement; (4) a reading 
disability of more than one year below 
a child’s mental age; (5) the repetition 
of present grade; (6) truancy; (7) be- 
havior rating by teachers on the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rat- 
ing Scale; (8) a score on a personality 
questionnaire; (9) behavior rating by 
classmates using the “guess who” 
technique; and (10) behavior ratings 


t a) Carl R. Rogers, “The Criteria Used ina 
Study of Mental-Health Problems,’’ Educational 
Research Bulletin, XXI (February 18, 1942), 
29-40. 

b) Carl R. Rogers, “Mental-Health Findings 
in Three Elementary Schools,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XXI (March 18, 1942), 69-79, 
86. 

c) Also reported in T. C. Holy and G. L. 
Walker, A Study of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion in Columbus Public Schools. Monograph No. 
25. Columbus, Ohio: Board of Education in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, 1942. 
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by classroom observers. In order to il- 
lustrate the process and the findings 
of the study, Rogers gives brief de- 
scriptions of seven pupils, presents 
certain conclusions regarding the ex- 
tent and kind of adjustment in the 
three schools, and makes comparisons 
of the schools. 

Hertzman’s study.—The second 
study, “A Mental Hygiene Survey of 
High-School Students in Cincinnati 
during Three Consecutive War 
Years,” by Hertzman, was reported 
at the meeting of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association in 1947 but 
has not yet been published. According 
to the abstract, this study was carried 
out by using mental-hygiene and 
medical questionnaires, and an at- 
tempt was made to relate variations in 
symptoms to social, economic, and 
cultural backgrounds. This study re- 
ports that the general picture of the 
mental health of high-school students 
is encouraging. 


CRITERIA USED IN PRESENT STUDY 


In the present study, data were se- 
cured on each pupil for eight factors. 
For the purposes of this survey the 
data were entered on large sheets, 
measuring twenty inches by seventeen 
inches. One sheet was used for each of 
the thirty-one classes in the school. 
The pupils’ names were listed in a col- 
umn at the left, and, after each name, 
that pupil’s age, as of September 1, 
1946, was entered. Scores for each of 
the factors were entered in successive 
columns. In order to make the eight 


factors comparable, scores for the 
various tests and scales that were used 
in each factor were translated into 
decile ratings. 

1. Age.—The first criterion of ad- 
justment was age. It was assumed 
that, if the other factors were equal, 
the younger a child in his class, the 
better adjusted he would be in the 
school. It is generally recognized that 
the over-age pupil in the junior high 
school is socially maladjusted and 
usually has difficulty with academic 
subjects. In extreme cases this criteri- 
on might break down. For instance, it 
is possible to conceive of a child’s be- 
ing too young chronologically for his 
class and thus being socially malad- 
justed because of hisclass membership. 
However, after inquiring into the situ- 
ation, it was found that this condition 
was seldom the case in the James Otis 
Junior High School, that, by and 
large, the younger pupils in a class 
were the better-adjusted individuals, 
and that the many over-age pupils 
showed problems of adjustment in 
various ways. Deciles were computed 
from the distributions of each grade 
group—VIIA, VIIB, VIIIA, VIIIB, 
IXA, and [XB—separately, since it 
was believed that computing deciles 
from the total school population 
would result in a distortion because of 
age progression as pupils go on 
through the three years of junior high 
school. 

2. Vocabulary.—For the purposes of 
this study, it was assumed that the 
pupils with the higher vocabulary 
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scores were the better-adjusted pupils 
in the school. A measure of mental 
level, or intelligence, was desired and 
it was decided that a vocabulary test 
was the best simple measure of intelli- 
gence. After casting about, we decided 
to use Part II, Word Knowledge, of 
the Traxler Silent Reading Test. Part 
I of the Traxler test was not used in 
this study. Part III, Paragraph Com- 
prehension, was given to the pupils at 
the same time as Part II and consti- 
tutes the third of the eight criteria. 

As part of this project, the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale was 
given to sixty-one pupils, and, from 
the results, mental-age equivalents 
were computed for both the full 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale and the ver- 
bal scale. This procedure will permit 
translation of the Traxler vocabulary 
scores into mental age and, if desired, 
into intelligence quotients. 

Since vocabulary shows growth 
throughout the high school, both by 
natural growth processes and by se- 
lection, it was felt that it would be 
more fair to compute deciles by half- 
year class distributions than by an 
over-all distribution for the entire 
school. 

3. Paragraph Comprehension.—The 
third criterion was reading ability, 
which, as mentioned before, was meas- 
ured by Part III, Paragraph Compre- 
hension, of the Traxler Silent Reading 
Test. As in Criteria 1 and 2, deciles 
were computed from the distributions 
of scores for each half-year class. 
These separate half-year-class distri- 
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butions were used instead of an over- 
all distribution for the whole score be- 
cause reading also improves, either di- 
rectly by growth in reading or by elim- 
ination, throughout the junior high 
school period. 

4. Pupil questionnaire.—One evi- 
dence of adjustment may be the indi- 
vidual boy’s attitudes and feelings 
about himself. The boy who feels hap- 
py, secure, and confident and has good 
social relations is better adjusted than 
one who feels unhappy and insecure 
and is lacking in confidence and in 
good social relations. These self-evalu- 
ations were obtained through the use 
of a thirty-item questionnaire, which 
was drawn up by a class after studying 
existing personality questionnaires. 
This class turned in questions which 
they believed would be appropriate 
for, and indicative of the problems of, 
adolescent boys and girls. Some of the 
questions have to do with feelings of 
adequacy; others are concerned with 
social relations; and, in line with the 
experience in using questionnaires for 
screening purposes during the last 
World War, a few psychosomatic 
questions were included. It is believed 
that this battery of thirty questions 
will discriminate effectively between 
boys who are happy, adequate, and 
well-adjusted socially and those who 
are not. A key for the questionnaire 
was drawn up in which credit was 
given for answers which indicate fa- 
vorable adjustment. The score, which 
is the sum of items answered in ac- 
cordance with this key, is a measure of 
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favorable personal adjustment.? The 
thirty questions follow: 


Here are some questions about yourself. 
This is not a test. Answer the questions 
truthfully, exactly as you feel about things. 
It is important to answer every question. 

Place a cross in a square to show if your 
answer is YES or NO. [In the question- 
naire form, two boxes appeared after each 
question—one to be checked for “Yes” 
and the other for “No.” 


1. Do you feel so tired you can hardly get 
up in the morning? 
2. Do you often feel blue when there seems 
to be no reason for it? 
3. Are you happy most of the time? 
4. Do you feel ashamed about reciting in 
class? 
5. Would you like to be alone rather than 
with your own crowd? 
6. Are your feelings easily hurt? 
7. Do you ever have bad dreams? 
8. Have you sometimes felt like running 
away from home? 
9. When in class is your mind far away? 
10. Do you ever feel ashamed when you talk 
to a girl? 
11. Do you ever lose your temper when 
things don’t go your way? 
12. Would you quit school if you could? 
13. Do most of your teachers have it in for 
you? 
14. Do you sometimes feel everyone is 
against you? 
15. Do your parents listen to your troubles? 
16. Does your mother or father pick on you? 
17. Do you often have headaches? 
18. Do you ever have fainting spells? 
19. Do you ever feel dizzy? 


2 Items 3, 24, 25, 26, are the only ones on this 
questionnaire in which the answer “‘yes” is given 
credit in the key as indicating a trend toward 
better adjustment. For all the other items, the 
answer “no” is credited in the key. It was felt 
more important to ask questions naturally than 
to attempt to randomize the answers. 
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20. Do you ever feel restless for no reason 
at all? 

21. Do you ever get sick to your stomach for 
no good reason? 

22. Are you bothered a lot with aches and 
pains? 

23. Do you worry about catching diseases? 

24. Do the boys want you around? 

25. Do you get along well with people? 

26. Do you think your classmates are friend- 
ly? 

27. Do you worry about tests? 

28. Are you afraid to show your report card 
to your father and mother? 

29. Do you worry a lot? 

30. Do other fellows talk behind your back? 

Deciles were computed from a dis- 
tribution of the entire school popula- 
tion inasmuch as there was no reason 
to believe that there was any correla- 
tion between the scores on the ques- 
tionnaire and school grade or age. 

5. Teacher rating.—An important 
source of evidence concerning the per- 
sonality adjustments of junior high 
school pupils is the judgment of teach- 
ers. One recent study of the ability of 
high-school teachers to rate personali- 
ties of pupils showed a reliability 
which was discouragingly low.* How- 
ever, recent studies of ratings based on 
more thoroughgoing observation indi- 
cated that estimates of personal quali- 
ties can be rated with satisfactory re- 
liability when sufficient preparation 
has been made, when the traits to be 
measured are adequately defined, and 
when the estimates are based on suffi- 

3 Olive L. Ives, “A Critique of Teachers’ 
Ratings as an Indication of Later Army Neuro- 
psychiatric Rejection.” Unpublished Doctor’s 
dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1946. 
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cient observation. It was felt that, if 
teachers were asked to rate each pupil 
on a number of characteristics, the re- 
sults would be lacking in reliability be- 
cause, owing to the magnitude of the 
task, the teachers would not be able to 
be sufficiently careful. On the other 
hand, it was believed that the ends 
sought for in this study could be 
gained equally well by having teachers 
rate the ends of the distribution. Con- 
sequently, the teachers were asked to 
name the pupils who possessed certain 
characteristics in an outstanding de- 
gree. The following sheet was distrib- 
uted to each teacher: 


Are there pupils in your class who fit 
the following descriptions? In the space 
under each question, please write the names 
of all the pupils in your classes who fit the 
descriptions. If there is not room to write 


the names of all the pupils in any space, 
copy the descriptional term on a separate 
sheet and write their names on it and attach 
it to this sheet. Enter a name only when 
you have good evidence for your judgment. 


. Physical handicap, crippled or deformed 

. Poor eyesight 

. Hard of hearing 

. Speech disturbance, stutters, lisps 

. Popular, has many friends, is chosen by 
others 

. Sensitive, touchy, hurt by criticism 

. Can be intrusted with responsibility, 
reliable 

. Bluffs when reciting 

. Capacity for leadership in the group 

. Insolent, smart-alecky 

. Show-off, clowning, interrupting, atten- 
tion-getting 

. Shunned by other members of the class 

. Apple-polisher, ingratiating 

. Alert, interested, good student 

. Causes classroom disturbance, annoys 
others 
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16. Indifferent to school, lazy, disinterested 

17. Inattentive, daydreamer 

18. Minor delinquencies—stealing, cheating, 
sex problems 

19. Shy, retiring, noticeably quiet, “lone 
wo! ” 

20. Hyperactive, excitable, nervous, con- 
stantly moving around 

21. Slow, lethargic 

22. Peculiar, screwball 

23. Acts so as to make class routine almost 
impossible 


One of the writers addressed mem- 
bers of the junior high school faculty, 
discussed the project with them, and 
went over the items on this teacher-re- 
port sheet in some detail. During the 
discussion, it was emphasized that 
whether or not a pupil’s name should 
be written in the space was left to the 
judgment of the teacher. Naturally 
some teachers would have more severe 
standards than others, but there 
seemed to be no way of avoiding this 
inconsistency. Teachers were told that 
they were not confined to members of 
their home rooms but that they should 
write in the names of any pupil with 
whom they had contact in the school 
or who was in any of their classes. It 
was also made clear that a pupil’s 
name might be written in for more 
than one item. The blanks were left 
with the teachers for a period of three 
weeks. They were encouraged to re- 
view the blank from time to time and 
to observe the pupils in their classes 
with regard to the characteristics 
asked about on the blank. It is be- 
lieved that, on the whole, the blanks 
were filled out carefully and conscien- 
tiously. 
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For the purposes of this study no 
attempt was made to tabulate the 
blank by separate items. Two columns 
on the large master-sheets were used. 
In one of these columns the pupils’ 
names for Items 5, 7, 9, and 14— items 
representing positive and desirable 
characteristics—were tallied. In the 
second column, the names filled in for 
all of the other characteristics were 
tallied. In a third column the algebraic 
sum of these two columns was entered. 
Deciles were computed from the dis- 
tribution of entries in the last column, 
representing the net balance of teach- 
ers’ judgments of pupil characteristics. 
A large number, 416 to be exact, who 
were not mentioned either positively 
or negatively by any teacher or whose 
algebraic sum turned out to be zero, 
received a decile rating of 6. Since 
there were more negative than posi- 
tive items, the zero position in the dis- 
tribution fell in the sixth rather than 
the fifth decile. 

6. Sociometric rating.—Following 
the work of Hartshorne, May, and 
Maller*, Tyron,’ Symonds and Jack- 
son,° and Moreno,’ it was felt that val- 


4Hugh Hartshorne, M. A. May, and J. B.- 
Maller, Studies in Service and Self-control. 
Studies in the Nature of Character, Vol. II. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 


5C. M. Tryon, Evaluations of Adolescent Per- 
sonality by Adolescents. Monograph of the So- 
ciety for Research in Child Development, Vol. 
IV, No. 4 (Serial No. 23). Washington: Society 
for Research in Child Development, National 
Research Council, 1939. 


6 P. M. Symonds and C. E. Jackson, Measure- 


ment of the Personality Adjustments of High 
School Pupils. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
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uable evidence about the personality 
characteristics of pupils could be sup- 
plied by a sociometric rating. To be 
precise, the actual procedure used was 
a combination of the ‘“‘guess who,”’ or 
identification, technique and a socio- 
metric procedure. The following dis- 
tinction may be noted between these 
two procedures. Hartshorne, May, and 
Maller’s “guess who” technique asked 
children to pick out members of their 
class who had certain personality 
characteristics. Children, therefore, 
were asked to judge and evaluate the 
personalities of their classmates. 
Moreno, on the other hand, asked the 
children whom they would choose as 
companions or seat mates. Moreno’s 
procedure, therefore, rather than call- 
ing for an act of judgment, asked for a 
choice or decision. In the long run, 
these two methods may not be so 
clearly distinguished. Actually, in us- 
ing Moreno’s sociometric technique, a 
child makes a judgment before he 
makes a choice, and, in similar fash- 
ion, when a child makes a judgment 
with regard to a classmate, it may be 
influenced by his liking or disliking of 
his classmate. Pupils were asked to 
enter names after the following items: 

A study is being conducted this year of 
James Otis boys. You'll help by answering 
the following questions honestly and to the 
best of your ability. 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935- 


7J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monograph, Series No. 58. 
Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Co., 1934. 
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Brief descriptions are given of boys, some 
of whom may be in your own classes. After 
each description, write the name of a boy 
in any of your classes who seems to fit the 
description. [After each description a line 
was drawn on which names could be written.] 

If you know the name of more than one 
boy who fits the description, write in the 
names of all of them. 

You may write any boy’s name more than 
once on this paper. 

You can help in this study by thinking 
hard and trying to remember the boy who 
best fits each description. 


1. Your class has been asked to elect a 
representative for the Student Council. 
Whom would you pick? 

. Whom in your class do you find hardest 
to get along with? 

3. Who in your class has the most friends? 

4. Who seems to have the fewest friends? 

5. Who is the smartest boy in your class? 

6. If you were a member of a group which 
had to do a difficult job, which boy 
would you want as leader? 

. What friend would you like to take along 
with you on an overnight hike? 

. Suppose your class is putting on a play. 
Name a boy who would best play the 
following parts: 


a) Someone who gets pushed around by 
everyone 

b) Someone who is a sissy 

c) Someone who is a tough guy 

d) Someone who is queer 

e) Someone who is a screwball 

f) Someone who gets sore and can’t 
take it 

g) Someone who is always jumpy 

h) Someone who is sneaky 

4) Someone who is a dreamy guy 

j) Someone who is a show-off 


The pupils were told that they 
might write more than one boy’s name 
for a given item and that they might 
use the name of a given boy for more 
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than one item. Items 1, 3, 5, 6, and 7 
represent positive items; Items 2, 4, 
and the ten parts under Item 8 repre- 
sent negative items. Item 8 represents 
an interesting innovation which ap- 
parently worked successfully in this 
school. Boys caught the idea of casting 
members of their class for a play and 
wrote in the names of classmates who 
would naturally best fit the parts. 
This pupil-rating device aroused con- 
siderable excitement when it was giv- 
en, and there was a strong tendency 
among the boys to wish to compare 
notes and collaborate in assigning the 
parts. This did not extend to the point 
of collusion, however, and, in the 
main, it is felt that the names written 
in represent the honest choices of in- 
dividual boys. In a few cases, it was 
evident that the boys did not take the 
matter seriously and faked names were 
written in. Even with boys of this age 
there is a certain loyalty and unwill- 
ingness to characterize or stigmatize 
another member of their group. 

The names of boys who were en- 
tered for Items 1, 3, 5, 6, and 7 were 
tallied in one column on the master- 
sheets as representing the positive 
characteristics. The names of boys en- 
tered for all other items were tallied 
in a second column. Algebraic differ- 
ences were found, counting the posi- 
tive items as plus and the negative 
items as minus. Naturally, with a 
larger number of negative items, the 
mean of the combined distribution 
was not zero. However, it was possible 
to use this distribution to compute 
deciles for the whole school. 
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7. Absence.—The school attendance 
records for the term were entered for 
Item 7. It is believed that regularity 
of attendance is one index of good 
school adjustment and that this record 
has a place along with the other meas- 
ures used in this study. Regularity of 
attendance is a serious problem in this 
school, and it is possible to find boys 
who are absent as many as fifty-six 
half-days during the school term. The 
distribution of attendance was made 
for the whole school as a basis for com- 
puting medians. Naturally the largest 
number, 156, had perfect attendance, 
and half the boys were absent four 
days or less. At the same time, the 
distribution indicates that half the 
boys in the school were absent four 
half-days or more during the term and 
that 35 were absent over thirty half- 
days. A decile of- 1 indicates a large 
number of absences and a decile of 10, 
perfect attendance. 

8. Marks.—As a final measure of 
adjustment, school marks were used. 
At the end of the term, an average was 
taken from the school records of the 
four or five subjects which are known 
as major subjects. There was a wide- 
spread distribution, with a mean 
around 71 and with twenty-two boys 
receiving average marks of under 40. 
The validity of the measure was some- 
what imperiled by the fact that pupils 
in the lowest section in each class— 
those known as children with retarded 
mental development—were given 
marks which were measurably higher 
than marks in the regular classes. Evi- 
dently the philosophy in the school 
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with regard to these children was that, 
since they could not be held up to the 
regular requirements of the curricu- 
lum, they should not be failed and the 
marks should serve as a reward for 
faithfulness and devotion. 

Median decile —Finally a median of 
the eight deciles was computed to rep- 
resent the final composite measure of 
adjustment. These median values were 
regressed somewhat toward the mean 
so that only twenty-six pupils fell in 
the first median decile and only seven 
in the tenth median decile, with a cor- 
responding greater concentration than 
expected in the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh deciles. This medi- 
an decile represents a composite of 
criteria for excellence, acceptability 
or fitness of personality, and adjust- 
ment. 

The pupils in the ninth and tenth 
deciles were those who, by tests, rec- 
ords, and the judgment of themselves, 
their classmates, and their teachers, 
proved to be the outstanding pupils in 
the school, excelling in scholarship, 
leadership, and social relations. The 
pupils in the first and second deciles 
included those who made the poorest 
all-round record in the school. These 
pupils were low in ability, were over- 
age, were irregular in attendance, re- 
ceived low marks, and were mentioned 
unfavorably many times by them- 
selves, by their classmates, and by 
their teachers. The result of this study 
should prove of special value to mem- 
bers of the guidance department who 
wish to know which pupils are out- 
standing and worthy of encourage- 
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TABLE 1 


ESTIMATED TIME IN MINUTES NEEDED FOR MAKING A STUDY OF 
THE ADJUSTMENT STATUS OF A CLASS OF THIRTY PUPILS 


OpeRATION INVOLVED 


Time ConsuMED 


Symonds 
Estimate 


Sherman 


‘ Av 
Estimate 


Listing class roll 


Recording age data: 
— dates of birth on large 


Computing ages 
Charting distribution 
Computing deciles 


Testing vocabulary: 
Giving test 
Scoring test 
Copying scores 
Charting distribution 
Computing deciles 


Testing reading comprehension: 
Giving test 
Scoring test 
Copying scores 
Charting distribution 
Computing deciles 


Administering pupil questionnaire: 
ti 


scores 
Charting distribution 
Computing deciles 


Teacher ratings: 
Entering ratings 
Tallying 
Copying scores 
Charting distribution 
Computing deciles 


Administering sociometric question- 


Copying scores 
harting distribution 
Computing deciles 


Recording absences: 


Copying 
Charting distribution 
Computing deciles 


Recording school marks: 
Averaging 
Charting distribution 
Computing deciles 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


OpeRATION INVOLVED 


Tre ConsuMED 


Symonds Sherman 


Estimate Estimate Average 


Computing median deciles......... 
Computing median first three...... 
Computing median last five....... 


10 6 8 


ment to go on and which pupils are 
making the poorest record from the 
point of view of ability, scholarship, 
leadership, social relations, and emo- 
tional stability. 

Two difference measures.—A further 
measure was computed by taking the 
difference between two groups of tests. 
Criteria 1, 2, and 3 (age, vocabulary 
—intelligence quotient—and reading 
comprehension) were taken as a meas- 
ure of promise or potentiality. Criteria 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 (the three judgment 
items, attendance records, and school 
marks) were taken as measures of ful- 
filment or performance. Median dec- 
iles were computed separately for Cri- 
teria 1, 2, and 3, and for Criteria 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8. The difference between 
these two median deciles was comput- 
ed. The difference was a plus quantity 
if the median of the five items repre- 
senting performance was higher than 
the three representing promise, and 
the difference was given a minus value 
if the median of the five representing 
performance was lower than the three 
representing promise. A plus differ- 
ence, then, indicated a good school 


adjustment in relation to expectation, 
and a negative difference indicated 
poor school performance in relation to 
expectation. The pupil with a high 
positive difference is a pupil who has 
low ability but whose school record is 
considerably higher than expectation. 
Finally, a pupil with a large negative 
difference is one who shows good 
promise, from whom much is expect- 
ed, but who has failed to live up to 
expectations. 

By and large, the pupils in the ninth 
and tenth deciles are those who are 
profiting most from what the school 
has to offer. Pupils in the first and sec- 
ond deciles not only are failing to meet 
expectations but have little on which 
to build. Pupils with high minus dif- 
ferences are those on whom the school 
might well turn its searchlight of in- 
dividual study, for these are the pu- 
pils who have the greatest promise but 
who have failed to meet expectations. 


ESTIMATES OF TIME FOR SURVEY 


One goal which was kept continual- 
ly in mind in planning this study was 
to make it as inexpensive as possible. 


9471 459 
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We have independently made esti- 
mates of the time which was required 
to carry through the entire project in 
terms of a class of thirty pupils. These 
estimates are on the generous side. 
They result in a total time of eight 
hours and twenty minutes, the equiv- 
alent of seventeen minutes per pupil. 
This is, however, an overestimate as 
far as the entire school is concerned; 
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with the median decile are remarkably 
even, the highest being +.60 between 
paragraph comprehension and the me- 
dian and the lowest +.42 between so- 
ciometric ratings and the median. Ap- 
parently each criterion has made a 
contribution to the median, and no 
one factor stands out as representing 
the median noticeably more than any 
other. The highest of the intercorrela- 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE VARIABLES FOR TWO HUNDRED 
PUPILS IN GRADE VIII 


Para- 
graph 
Compre- 
hension 


Socio- 
metric 
Ratings 


Pupil 
Question- 
naire 


Word 
Meaning 


Teacher 
Rating 


Attend- 
ance 


+.49 
+.50 
+.60 
+.44 
+.42 
+.57 
+.50 
+.50 


for vocabulary and reading tests, as 
well as the pupil questionnaire and the 
sociometric procedure, were given to 
large groups, 225 pupils. Consequently, 
the time indicated in Table 1 for giv- 
ing these tests is spread over a larger 
number of pupils than those of the one 
class on which the estimates for the 
table are based. 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE 
EIGHT VARIABLES 
Table 2 indicates that the correla- 
tions of each of the eight variables 


tions is +.64 between word meaning 
and paragraph comprehension, as 
might be expected. 

The correlations of the pupil ques- 
tionnaire with the other variables is 
low. The correlation of the question- 
naire with age is —.o1 and with vocab- 
ulary .co. With reading comprehen- 
sion the correlation is +.15. Appar- 
ently what is measured by the pupil 
questionnaire is unrelated to these 
measures of ability. The correlation is 
only +.14 with the sociometric rating 
and +-.o9 with teacher rating, indicat- 
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ing that a pupil’s feelings about him- 
self are unrelated to the estimate of 
him by his classmates and teachers. 
However, the correlation of the ques- 
tionnaire with marks rises to +.27. 

The correlation of the sociometric 
pupil rating and teacher rating is 
+.35. It might have been expected 
that this relationship would be higher, 
but perhaps the unreliability of both 
sets of ratings prevented a higher 
correlation. 

It is indeed surprising that marks 
should have a negligible correlation 
(+.03 and —.o5) with the tests of 
vocabulary and reading. On the other 
hand, marks correlate +.38 with 
teacher ratings and +.33 with attend- 
ance. In other words, a boy in this 
school stands a better chance of get- 
ting a high mark if he is free from an- 
noying traits in the classroom and has 
a good record of attendance than if he 
can read well and has a large vocabu- 


lary. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This paper reports a method for 
making an economical personality sur- 
vey of a junior high school. Eight cri- 
teria are suggested, each of which may 
be applied to individual pupils by 
easily administered tests, question- 
naires, and rating scales, as well as by 
using data from the school records. In 
this survey, which serves as a demon- 
stration of the method, each of the 
eight variables was turned into a dec- 
ile so that it is possible to see at a 
glance in which tenth of a class a pupil 
falls. The median decile gives a single 
figure to indicate the average level of 
a pupil’s adjustment in the school. If 
two groups of measures are taken, one 
indicating promise and the other per- 
formance, it is possible, by comput- 
ing the differences, to obtain a meas- 
ure of the extent to which performance 
exceeds or falls short of promise or ex- 
pectation. 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPING 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


ELINOR D. ROBSON 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


sonra parent co-operation is 
generally welcomed by the pub- 
lic schools of the United States, 
available resources often go untapped 
for want of realization that they exist. 
The Spanish Department of the Lab- 
oratory School at the University of 
Chicago has, for about two years, been 
assaying the willingness of fathers and 
mothers to participate in inter-Ameri- 
can activity, which, along with the ob- 
vious purpose of promoting hemis- 
pheric good will, serves several other 
equally important ends. 

The writer, for some time a teacher 
in the United States government 
schools in the Isthmus of Panama, is 
deeply conscious of her country’s need 
for citizens trained in the basic prin- 
ciples of the Spanish language and 
equipped with at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of the cultures of the re- 
publics in which it is spoken. Through 
work in the Junta Cooperativa de 
Educaci6n of Panama and the Pan- 
American Board of Education in this 
country, she arrived at the Laboratory 
School in sufficiently close contact 
with the Panamanians who were 
studying near by to be able to secure 
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their co-operation for a realistic attack 
on the problem. 

The ‘‘dual approach” method which 
is being developed in the Spanish 
classes of Grades IX and X of the 
high school calls for the pupil’s pro- 
gressing at his own speed in obtain- 
ing mastery of fundamentals, such as 
accurate use of the tenses of the verb, 
agreement of adjectives, placing of 
pronouns, etc., at the same time that 
he acquires fluency in carefully pre- 
pared playlets, folk songs, and other 
media which permit the direct assist- 
ance of the participating Latins, who, 
though untrained as teachers, are hap- 
pily at home in their own culture. 

From the outset, the Panamanians 
gave considerable time in this way. In 
the hours which they could spare from 
their studies in the liberal arts, music, 
engineering, etc., in institutions of 
higher education in Chicago, they be- 
came both good friends of the high- 
school students and the students’ men- 
tors in the ways of “other Americans.” 

To bring the relation between the 
pupils and their Latin friends and 
helpers to the attention of the parents 
and to enable them to follow, perhaps 
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to share, the developing social sensitiv- 
ity of their sons and daughters was at 
least theoretically desirable. The un- 
known factor for the teacher was the 
willingness of the fathers and mothers 
to travel the miles of distance between 
their various dwellings and Belfield 
Hall on the campus of the University. 
Chicago is full of attractions which 
appeared to be more than able to com- 
pete with entertainment provided by 
the pupils. 

‘‘Let’s try it,”’ said the first two or 
three persons consulted; and thus be- 
gan the first phase of an extended ex- 
periment in parent participation. 


PROCEDURE OF THE FIRST YEAR 


Each of the four Spanish classes, 
with a membership ranging from 
twelve to twenty-one, presented a 
“Panamanian Night.” In 1944-45, no 
organized agency could be found to 
provide food for a price on or near the 
campus, and, clearly, families could 
not be expected to scatter to their 
homes and then return for a meeting 
which must end at a reasonable hour. 
Therefore, a call to potluck suppers 
was sent out. 

At each of the supper meetings, the 
same program was followed. Fathers, 
mothers, and children served them- 
selves from the buffet as they arrived. 
At a quarter to seven a note on the 
piano called them to order for the first 
stage of the meeting—the music, 
dancing, and “plays.” Fortunately, 
help was available from Sefior Damian 
Carles, a Panamanian pianist and 
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composer who was studying music 
education at the University of Chica- 
go. With a Spanish student, and per- 
haps a Panamanian girl or two dressed 
in the lovely pollera of the Isthmus, 
and two or three boys with “shirttails 
out” and Panamanian hats in hands, 
a lively tamborito was danced. A piano 
solo by Sefior Carles, the singing of 
Fabrega’s ‘Bajo el Palmar” by the 
class, and the rendition of short play- 
lets by all the members, in groups of 
two or three, brought the time to 
seven-thirty. 

Then the audience was asked to re- 
arrange itself to face a panel of the 
Panamanians. There followed a dis- 
cussion of “Inter-American Relations, 
with Special Reference to Panama.” 
Five or six of the Latins gave short 
talks about their country, the effects 
of the Canal Zone on its national life, 
and the resultant attitude of their 
countrymen toward the United States. 
Frankness prevailed because the writ- 
er was sufficiently well acquainted 
with Isthmian problems to prevent 
the masking of truth by courtesy. 

Attendance at these meetings 
ranged from sixty to a hundred per- 
sons representing from 75 to 95 per 
cent of the families of the class mem- 
bers. All sessions ended promptly at 
nine o’clock, after a discussion lasting 
from half an hour to an hour on the 
points brought out by the Pana- 
manians. 

At the close of the year, an analysis 
of our parent-student-teacher activity 
in the field of inter-American relations 
provided the following facts: 
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1. The parents were willing to attend such 
meetings and to help with them, at least to 
the extent of providing food and an inter- 
ested background! The consensus, stated in 
the form of a question, was, indeed, “Why 
haven’t we done this more often?” 

2. The subject matter of the panel discus- 
sion, a frank presentation by the Latins of 
their point of view, was of definite interest 
to the parents. 

3. Pupil participation extended little be- 
yond the display of certain abilities and the 
sharing of a social occasion with parents 
and Latins. 

4. The Panamanians were gratified by the 
cordiality of the parents. Several of them 
stated that, of all the gatherings that they had 
attended in this country, this occasion was 
the one that had most impressed them with 
the genuineness of its friendly interest. 


The Panamanians themselves urged 
attention to other near-by republics. 
Here, again, we were faced with a pos- 
sibility which was theoretically sound 
and apparently practicable. During 
the first year we had confined our ef- 
forts to Panama solely from expedi- 
ency. The value and feasibility of 
branching out to other countries could 
be determined by experimentation 
alone. It was decided, therefore, to try 
to enlist the help of students from the 
rest of nearer Latin America. 


PROCEDURE OF THE SECOND YEAR 


In the second year of the experi- 
ment, four new co-operating areas 
were added: Costa Rica, Puerto Rico, 
Guatemala, and Mexico. The Sopho- 
more Spanish classes worked together 
to sponsor four Latin-American 
Nights modeled on the same pattern 
as those of the first year. The panels of 
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Latins included students, labor lead- 
ers, visiting doctors, housewives who 
were in this country with their hus- 
bands, the editor of the Spanish edi- 
tion of the Revista Rotaria, heads of 
museums and Y.M.C.A’s, and many 
others. Conflicting opinions on the 
panel were, of course, enthusiastically 
received by the pupils. The Guate- 
malan consul expressed particular 
gratification for this opportunity 
which afforded worth-while friend- 
ships for his young countrymen who 
had been led far from home by their 
studies. 

The Panamanians, meanwhile, re- 
tained their special interest in the be- 
ginning classes, each of which received 
their help near the end of the year in a 
Panamanian Night. In addition, they 
assisted in the establishment of the 
contacts with the other national 
groups. The wife of a Panamanian 
resident in Chicago made two hundred 
tamales for Mexican Night. Sefiorita 
Berta Arango, a graduate student in 
educational administration in the Uni- 
versity, concocted a Costa Rican cos- 
tume for a Laboratory School Sopho- 
more to use in a dance with a medical 
student from that country. The young 
man’s description of the garments and 
the skill of Sefiorita Arango resulted in 
a costume which compared favorably 
with the authentic article sent to us 
later by a Costa Rican girl. Sefior 
Carles put down by ear folk songs re- 
membered by people from all the 
countries and added them to the 
classes’ repertoire. 

In addition to the pupils and their 
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families, several other adults from the 
community became regular attend- 
ants during this year. Among them 
were members of the Hyde Park and 
International Lions, the Hyde Park 
Kiwanis, the South Side Zonta Club, 
and various other neighborhood or- 
ganizations. Occasionally it was fea- 
sible to help one of these clubs with a 
Latin-American program, generally in 
collaboration with Latins. The pupils 
looked on these occasions as active 
service in inter-American relations. 
More than once, members of the par- 
ent group extended courtesies to 
Latins, as, for example, when the act- 
ing president took the visiting mayor 
of Panama City, Sefior D. Mauricio 
Diaz, and his family to visit optom- 
etry schools in Chicago where he 
planned to enrol his daughter. 

By June, the Pan-American Parent 
Teachers’ Association had named it- 
self, elected officers, and voted an am- 
bitious program of eight meetings for 
the following year. 


PROCEDURE OF THE THIRD YEAR 


Unfortunately, the beginning of 
1946-47 was, it will be remembered, 
the period when housewives were hav- 
ing to plan a week ahead to obtain a 
pound of hamburger—an essential in- 
gredient of most postwar potluck 
dishes! In addition, the coal-shortage 
blackouts periodically canceled public 
gatherings in Chicago. The projects 
got off to so slow a start that eight 
Latin-American nights began to seem 
a Utopian dream. 
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In the meantime, steps had been 
taken to remedy the most serious de- 
fect in the activity, the insufficient 
participation of the pupils. For two 
years, they had given their playlets, 
sung their songs, danced their dances, 
and then had let the adults go on with 
the meeting. For this reason, the en- 
tire presentation of factual material 
for the Costa Rican and Nicaraguan 
nights in the fall of 1946 was left to the 
second-year pupils. A student com- 
mittee divided the work. To accom- 
plish their purpose, members of the 
committee consulted authorities both 
in print and in person. Thanks to the 
generosity of the Latins, it was pos- 
sible for all student participants to 
meet with native Latin Americans on 
occasional Saturdays to review the ac- 
curacy of the sources, ascertain points 
of view, etc. A Nicaraguan resident of 
Chicago invited the student chairman 
to his home for an afternoon. Letters 
were written by the pupils, with the 
help of the Latins, to persons in the 
Latin-American countries, requesting 
stamps for exchange, pictures, infor- 
mation, etc. 

On the night of the meeting, the 
same plan as before was followed ex- 
cept that the talks of the pupils took 
the place of the panel discussion of the 
Latins. After the pupils’ talks the 
Latins offered criticisms and answered 
questions for all. 

This more extensive preparation, 
along with the shortages already 
mentioned, tended to cut down the 
number of meetings that could be held 
in a year. During the first semester 
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two countries had been covered. Com- 
mittees had met with the Salvadorans 
and the Guatemalans to plan two 
other nights. Perhaps, after all, four 
meetings a year were enough. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In midwinter, a series of small teas 
in the department gave the teacher 
and the parents of the first-year pupils 
an opportunity to discuss the program 
thoroughly. Since all but four mothers 
were present, the canvass of opinion 
could be almost complete. It was clear 
that the activity should: 


1. Provide for the students of Spanish 
enough, but not too much, responsibility for 
accomplishment in the field of inter-Ameri- 


can relations. 

2. Offer occasions for the effective col- 
laboration of students, parents, and teach- 
ers in an undertaking of intrinsic value. 

3. Make a definite contribution to com- 
munity understanding of present-day prob- 
lems. 

4. Help toward the integration into our 
community life of both students and longer- 
time residents of Latin origin, in such a 
way that they may come to understand the 
sincerity of our efforts toward better under- 
standing and share in our purposes. 


After much consideration, the fol- 
lowing plan was made and put into ac- 
tion at the beginning of the second 
semester. The students of Spanish I, 
and their parents with them, were di- 
vided into four committees, one for 
each of the republics of nearer Latin 
America that was not being presented 
the current year. Each committee con- 
vened once in the spring to get ac- 
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quainted with persons from the coun- 
try concerned. It was agreed that in- 
vitations to this preliminary session 
might be extended to any member of 
the community who had a special in- 
terest in the country in question or 
who possessed talents which the group 
wished to requisition, and the meeting 
was attended by a few of these per- 
sons. Cake and coffee were served, 
various phases of the prospective 
meeting were discussed under the 
leadership of the student chairman, 
and an adult chairman was named. 
Little business was transacted, but the 
committee members had identified 
themselves with “their” country at 
least six months before the day for 
which they were to be responsible, and 
hasty preparation had been elimi- 
nated. 

As a result of these experiences, 
parents expressed interest in making 
closer contacts with the Latins by in- 
viting them to their homes. Thus, dur- 
ing friendly evenings, the children will 
be afforded the opportunity to reach 
an understanding of the viewpoint of 
these other Americans, and to check 
on the authenticity of the printed 
sources that they have consulted. In 
school, the members of the classes will 
study newspapers from the countries, 
examine the textbooks used there, 
prepare bulletin-board material, and, 
in short, endeavor to become experts 
on the subject. 

Under guidance, so that there will 
be no damage to their schoolwork, the 
pupils will co-operate with the foreign 
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students from “their” country in pro- 
grams for organizations in the com- 
munity. With materials from the file 
of data, costumes, and musical num- 
bers that we are accumulating, in- 
terest can be added to the talks 
which are constantly requested of the 
young Latins, who generally come un- 
prepared. The services of the parents 
will be in demand to whatever extent 
they may wish to participate in ex- 
tending hospitality, organizing infor- 
mation, arranging costumes, and help- 
ing to manage programs in which their 
children will take part. As a climactic 
event, they will be responsible for a 
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supper meeting during the pupils’ 
Sophomore year. 

Obviously, many things will inter- 
fere with the perfect functioning of 
this plan. Some parents will find their 
time entirely taken up by other things. 
Some pupils will find their school load 
so heavy that they can do little outside 
of class, and some will find other ac- 
tivities more appealing. However, 
from the evidence of two years and a 
half, it appears that there will be suffi- 
cient interest to make the Pan-Ameri- 
can Parent Teachers’ Association an 
effective element of school and com- 
munity life. 
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PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ALVA WHITCOMB GRAHAM 
Duniway School, Portland, Oregon 


f and administrators 

have long agreed that the high- 
school program should be concerned 
with factors which are significant in 
the personal and social adjustment of 
students. That personality is affected 
for better or for worse in the classroom 
situation is readily admitted. Devel- 
oping attitudes and techniques that 
the classroom teacher can employ to 
guide students as social persons who 
need to adjust to a changing world is 
the problem. 

In Portland, Oregon, an effort is be- 
ing made to explore the possibilities of 
the classroom for personality orienta- 
tion. We have stated in our courses of 
study: 

The school should endeavor to produce 
an individual socially and economically 
competent We attempt to provide 
essential facts, experiences, and informa- 
tion under conditions which promote de- 
sirable emotionalized attitudes and ap- 
preciations.* 


A WORKSHOP DEMONSTRATION CLASS 


However, we are attempting to go 
beyond such verbalisms and to dis- 
t Tentative Course of Study, Statement of 


Principles, School District No. 1, Portland, 
Oregon, 1942. 


* 


cover ways of putting into practice 
procedures which will help develop 
well-rounded young people. An un- 
usual opportunity to learn about the 
effectiveness of classroom teachers in 
dealing with factors of personal and 
social adjustment was presented re- 
cently in Portland in connection with 
a six weeks’ workshop demonstration 
class. The original purpose of the 
demonstration was to illustrate mod- 
ern methods of teaching, with provi- 
sion for co-ordination in social studies, 
language arts, and mathematics on 
the ninth-grade level. Each of three 
experienced teachers was concerned 
primarily with her own subject field, 
but, in order to make her teaching 
more effective as a part of the whole 
program, she frequently observed the 
work of the class while it was under 
the supervision of the other two teach- 
ers. All three teachers planned their 
work and evaluated outcomes co- 
operatively. Each teacher discussed 
her plans and procedures with the six- 
teen workshop teachers who observed 
the demonstration class daily and used 
it as a point of departure for their dis- 
cussion and study. 

Forty-three pupils, selected on a 
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voluntary basis, were housed in the 
auditorium of the Jane Addams High 
School which provided adequate room 
for observers. Rows of old-fashioned 
desks on runners and a few portable 
blackboards and bookcases were the 
only articles of furniture provided. 
The books, maps, and reference mate- 
rials which were furnished were typi- 
cal of the materials found in ninth- 
grade classrooms. This class was not to 
be privileged in terms of size or equip- 
ment; rather it was to be privileged in 
the quality of teaching provided. 

Early in the six weeks’ period, the 
California Test of Personality, Inter- 
mediate Series, was administered. The 
purpose was twofold: (1) to focus the 
attention of the demonstration teach- 
ers and of the observing workshop 
teachers on the factors of personal and 
social adjustment, and (2) to help 
teachers gain some knowledge of the 
components of personal and social 
growth and an understanding of how 
teaching can affect this growth. 

The self-adjustment of the class as a 
whole was at the norm, a median of 50, 
while in social adjustment the class 
was at the seventy-fifth percentile. 
Perhaps the mere fact that these 
pupils had elected to come to a dem- 
onstration class indicates that they 
were well adjusted socially. 

After the test papers had been 
scored, the profiles drawn, and the 
data summarized, the papers were dis- 
tributed to members of the workshop 
class, and the following request was 
made of the teachers who were observ- 
ing the class: 
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(1) Please observe and study the students 
whose papers you hold in order to learn 
whether the scores and profiles seem to pre- 
sent a true picture of the personal and social 
adjustment of the students. (2) Please give 
careful attention to the kinds of situations 
which develop during the remaining weeks of 
the class in order to learn whether the experi- 
ences which have been developed seem to 
promote growth in social and personal quali- 
ties. (3) Look for specific items of behavior 
that may indicate changes which may be the 
result of activities carried on by teachers and 
pupils in the classroom. 


The purpose of this personality test 
is to reveal the extent to which the 
pupil is adjusting to the problems and 
conditions which confront him and is 
developing a normal, happy, and so- 
cially effective personality. In spite of 
a satisfactory score for the class, tabu- 
lations showed many pupils whose ad- 
justment was inadequate. A good one- 
third of the class received scores in- 
dicating a low level of adjustment in 
one or more components. 

Written observations of the teach- 
ers who had taken the test papers to 
use as a basis of observation revealed 
(1) the workshop teachers believed 
that, in most cases, the personality 
test presented an accurate picture of 
the personal and social levels of 
grawth of the children they observed; 
and (2) the teachers found it difficult 
to cite either items of behavior or to 
give the particulars which had led them 
to the conclusions which they drew. 
Typical notations were these: 

Sense of personal freedom has been de- 
veloped in the classroom. 


Interviews show that is nervous, 
probably due to home situations. 
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Test shows a true picture of . How- 
ever I feel that class activities have im- 
proved him socially. 

has acquired poise, probably as a 
result of work as secretary of the class. 

The boy was very uncommunicative and 
unsocial the first four weeks of the class. 
This last week he seems to be a different 
person. 


The comments indicate that the ob- 
servers were interested in important 
aspects of growth but suggest a need 
for clarity of thinking with respect to 
causes and symptoms of behavior. As 
was to be expected, many observers 
were forced to admit that, without 
further knowledge and observation, 
they were unable to say whether or 
not changes had taken place. Some of 
the teachers felt that, although they 
sensed a degree of improvement in re- 
gard to self-reliance, more opportunity 
to develop this quality was needed. In 
other cases, the observers felt that 
there were definite indications of 
growth. The following remark is typi- 
cal: ‘His response to opportunities for 
leadership indicates that he needs to 
have continued responsibilities.” 

Some teachers discussed pupils at 
length. For example: 


is low in the personality test in 
her sense of personal freedom. This may 
account for her misuse of personal freedom. 
The feeling of restraint which she is under 
at home may cause her to go to the extreme 
when those inhibitions are removed. To me 
it seems that she has more freedom and is 
under less restraint than any member of her 
class. She is also very low in social adjust- 
ment. This may be the result of home condi- 
tions which drop to one (first percentile) in 
family relations. I noticed that she was 
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alone at the party except for one girl with 
whom she danced. She shows a desire to 
want friends as she drew her chair to the 
rear of the room to be near and chat with 

when she was supposed to be reading. 
She chose and as the two 
people she liked best (shown by socio-gram). 
She was not chosen by anyone. It seems to 
me that she has improved in this class in 
adjusting herself to her companions, but she 
is decidedly not popular. 


Such excerpts indicate that the 
original purpose of giving the test, 
that is, focusing the attention of 
teachers on factors of personal and 
social adjustment, was being accom- 
plished. 

How well the second objective— 
gaining some knowledge of the com-- 
ponents of personal and social adjust- 
ment and of how teaching can affect 
them—was met, may be apparent 
from a condensed statement made by 
the workshop teachers in evaluating 
the demonstration teaching. 

The following paragraphs show the 
various components of the test, give a 
brief résumé of their meaning, and in- 
dicate the manner in which the teach- 
ers of the demonstration class seemed 
to be developing the class with rela- 
tion to these components, as viewed by 
the workshop teachers. 


1A_ Self-reliance—A student may be 
said to be self-reliant when his actual actions 
indicate that he can do things independently 
of others, depend upon himself in various 
situations, and direct his own activities.” 


2 Willis W. Clark, Ernest W. Tiegs, and 
Louis P. Thorpe, California Test of Personality— 
Intermediate Series, Manual of Directions, p. 3. 
Los Angeles, California: California Test Bureau. 
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From time to time, the demonstra- 
tion teachers performed operations 
which the students could well have 
done themselves or could have learned 
how to do. An attempt was made by 
all the teachers, however, to use demo- 
cratic procedures, that is, to allow and 
to encourage individual and group 
participation in selecting goals, in 
adopting procedures, and in evaluat- 
ing outcomes. 

1B Sense of personal worth—A student 
possesses a sense of being worthy when he 
feels he is well regarded by others, when he 
feels that others have faith in his future 
success, and when he believes that he has 
average or better than average ability.3 


A great many of the students were 
encouraged to participate in group ac- 
tivities. Groups were urged to pay 
close attention to each student who 
talked, demonstrated, or led the 
group. The teachers themselves were 
considerate of individuals and took 
pains to make themselves clear and to 
express ideas in a manner comprehen- 
sible to all. The teachers gave assist- 
ance to the slow and diffident children 
without embarrassing them and con- 
trived to engineer situations in which 
the backward children could contrib- 
ute to the welfare of the group and 
thus obtain the social approval of 
which they were in need. 

1C Sense of personal freedom.—A stu- 
dent enjoys a sense of personal freedom when 
he is permitted to have a reasonable share in 
the determination of his conduct and in 
setting the general policies that shall govern 
his life.4 


3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 
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In the sense that democratic pro- 
cedure was followed, for example, in 
the selection of officers, committee 
members and chairmen, etc., all stu- 
dents were given a chance to partici- 
pate in class action. However, since 
the teachers did not necessarily draw 
on student initiative in selecting mate- 
rials for the class—a fact which was 
justified on the basis of the necessity 
for conserving time and effort—the 
following questions might be raised: 
What is most developmental for the 
children? Should the children learn to 
explore, make choices, participate in 
making decisions in all matters on 
their level of ability and readiness? Or 
should the teachers continue to make 
decisions for children in the customary 
manner on the basis of preparation 
and background for the things which 
may confront them at a later date? 

1D Feeling of belonging—A student 
feels that he belongs when he enjoys the 
love of his family, the well-wishes of good 
friends, and a cordial relationship with 
people in general.s 


The teachers were concerned about 
atypical children, noted their varying 
degrees of participation, and made ef- 
forts to identify ways and means of 
drawing out the sensitive children in a 
manner designed, to, give, them: more’ 
confidence. 

IE Withdrawing tendencies—The stu- 
dent who is said to withdraw is the one who 
substitutes the joys of a fantasy world for 
actual successes in real life. Such a boy or 
girl is characteristically sensitive, lonely, 
and given to self-concern.® 


5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. 
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The teachers identified a number of 
sensitive, nonsocial students and, in 
some instances, were able to include 
them in activities which seemed de- 
signed to draw them out, help them 
make contacts and friends, and assist 
them in developing more confidence 
and more realistic attitudes. In some 
cases, little, if anything, was accom- 
plished. Obviously the short time 
available served to place definite re- 
strictions on what could be expected. 
To hope that a limited school situa- 
tion could resolve deep-seated prob- 
lems, or even make a beginning in that 
direction, seems too much to ask. 

1F Nervous symptoms.—The student who 
is classified as having nervous symptoms is the 
one who suffers from one or more of a variety 
of physical symptoms such as loss of appe- 
tite, frequent eye strain, inability to sleep, 
or a tendency to be chronically tired. Boys 
and girls of this kind may be exhibiting ex- 
pressions of emotional conflicts.7 


It is this area and other kinds of 
symptomatic behavior that many 
teachers, as well as other persons, have 
difficulty in understanding. The symp- 
toms should be understood for what 
they are—indications of some under- 
lying maladjustment or physical or 
mental illness. One of the demonstra- 
tion teachers was much concerned 
about the nervous symptoms of some 
of the children and wanted to do some- 
thing about the symptoms. This atti- 
tude is typical of the viewpoint adopt- 
ed toward a large portion of classroom 
behavior—an attitude in which the 
teacher’s concern is with behavior 


1 Ibid. 
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which he considers undesirable, since 
he does not recognize that all behavior 
is caused or learned. However, all 
three demonstration teachers, in vary- 
ing degrees, helped to provide meth- 
ods of relieving tensions and, in gener- 
al, developed a wholesome kind of 
class situation in which the children 
were at ease; in which they learned, or 
began to learn, how to work together 
harmoniously; and in which pupil- 
teacher relations were on a healthy 
and friendly basis. The demonstration 
teachers used sociograms to learn 
more about the social relationships of 
members of the class and attempted to 
increase the contacts of isolated chil- 
dren. In addition an art specialist 
visited the class one day to dem- 
onstrate methods of relieving ten- 
sions and of finding satisfying emo- 
tional outlets. Without using any 
pressure, she encouraged the students 
to explore and seemed to assist them 
in developing confidence. In even a 
short time it was apparent that sever- 
al of the children had developed in 
willingness to express themselves. 

2A Social standards.—The student who 
recognizes desirable social standards is the 
one who has come to understand the rights 
of others and who appreciates the necessity 
of subordinating certain desires to the needs 
of the group. Such a pupil understands what 
is regarded as being right or wrong.’ 


In many areas of social adjustment 
the students were already on an ac- 
ceptable level. The teachers sensed 
this condition and promoted further 
growth by helping to develop a variety 


Ibid. 
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of social situations. The psychological 
approach employed by the demonstra- 
tion teachers in the development of 
units of work seemed to be a factor in 
the well-motivated learning situation. 

2B Social skills—A student may be 
said to be socially skilful or effective when 
he shows a liking for people, when he in- 
conveniences himself to be of assistance to 
them, and when he is diplomatic in his deal- 
ings with both friends and strangers.® 


Student committee work designed 
to reach goals set by the class under 
teacher guidance served as one means 
of developing social skills. Whether 
the leadership was rotated often 
enough and whether the children who 
most needed to develop social skills 
were accorded the opportunity are 
moot questions. Again, the short peri- 
od of time may have prevented much 
accomplishment in this area. 

2C Anti-social tendencies—A student 
would normally be regarded as anti-social 
when he is given to bullying, too frequent 
quarreling, disobedience, and destructiveness 
of property. The anti-social person is the 
one who endeavors to get his satisfactions in 
ways that are damaging and unfair to 
others.*° 


The antisocial tendencies of the 
class were not marked. Indeed they 
seemed to be on a most satisfactory 
level and received, as such, but little 
attention from the demonstration 
teachers. The fact that the work was 
well motivated and the fact that it 
was a demonstration situation may 

9 Ibid. Ibid. 
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have played a part in the behavior ex- 
hibited by the students. Their evident 
freedom and lack of restraint caused 
observers to believe that the nature of 
the classroom situation did not inhibit 
them, that, on the contrary, as shown 
by their actions at their party and at 
other times, they seemed to feel quite 
free to “be themselves.” It is possible 
that antisocial tendencies were not ap- 
parent because of the stimulating and 
interesting teaching provided by the 
demonstration teachers. 


REACTIONS OF THE WORK- 
SHOP TEACHERS 


The workshop teachers, whose 
pooled opinions have just been given, 
expressed appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to observe a ninth-grade class 
which was being conducted by skilled 
teachers. The intensity of their inter- 
est in the pupils whose test papers 
they held was striking. They frequent- 
ly stressed the importance of securing 
more adequate information about the 
students in order that they might bet- 
ter understand the nature of the 
pupils’ personality problems. The pro- 
cedure followed by the workshop led 
teachers to place primary importance 
on the personal and social orientation 
of young people and was an encourag- 
ing initial exploratory step in the di- 
rection of discovering how the class- 
room teacher can effectively modify 
patterns of personal and social ad- 
justment. 
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MEASURING ACHIEVEMENT IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


VERNA WHITE 
Syracuse University 


N EARLIER article’ presented the 
process by which the English 
test of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute was constructed to 
insure the greatest possible validity 
and reliability. It also included data 
concerning the validity and the reli- 
ability which were derived from a na- 
tion-wide standardization program. 
The present article discusses the ex- 
tension of the validity study by means 
of the case-study method applied to 
one institution. 

Because it was realized that the as- 
sumptions involved in the use of 
large-group statistical procedures for 
establishing validity and reliability of 
a test are not necessarily appropriate 
to a particular school situation and 
that many factors peculiar to a certain 
school system and individual students 
within that school system are ignored 
in such studies as that described in the 
previous article, a study was made of 
the performance of the twelfth-grade 
students in a single city school system 
in the Middle West. The investigation 
of the results of the English test was 
conducted in two parts to give further 
evidence of validity. 

* Verna White, “Measuring Competence in 


English of Armed Services Personnel,’ School 
Review, LV (June, 1947), 345-55- 


* 


In the first step of the first part, the 
performance of the whole twelfth- 
grade group (344 students) was 
studied in light of the facts gathered 
about the school and its program. The 
belief was that the test could be con- 
sidered valid if it distinguished among 
students of different curriculums ac- 
cording to the varying richness of 
those curriculums; if the correlation 
between the scores on the test and in- 
telligence-test scores was approxi- 
mately .65; and if the majority of stu- 
dents received correct scores on those 
items which were in harmony with the 
objectives of the school and of the 
English course and, conversely, if 
smaller proportions of students made 
correct scores on those items not re- 
lated to the objectives of the school. 

In the second step of the first part, 
the performance of the students 
(sixty-four in number) who selected 
English in their twelfth year was 
studied. The test could be considered 
valid if the correlation between the 
English test and _intelligence-test 
scores for the selected group of stu- 
dents was substantially lower than 
that for the twelfth-grade group as a 
whole; if it showed a difference in per- 
formance between the students of 
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the college-preparatory course taking 
English in their twelfth year and those 
in the same course not taking English 
in their twelfth year; and if it showed 
a similarity in performance of this 
group with that of a similar group in 
another school that followed a similar 
program. 

In the second part the performance 
of the students who selected English 
in their twelfth year was given inten- 
sive study, through use of the data 
concerning the whole school program 
and, in addition, personal data from 
their records from Grade VI through 
XII. It was believed that there would 
be further evidence of validity if the 
test distinguished between students 
who had had consistently good rec- 
ords in English and those who had had 
consistently poor records and if logical 
explanations could be found for 
marked discrepancies between per- 
formance on the test and the perform- 
ance expected from an estimate by the 
teacher. 

The first procedure was to secure an 
acquaintance with the various phases 
of the school program through visiting 
classes; discussing the work informally 
with the teachers, the principal, and 
guidance officers; examining text- 
books, notebooks, term papers, book 
reviews, and book lists; visiting the 
library and discussing with the librari- 
an the policies governing library ad- 
ministration and practice; examining 
the prescribed curriculums for the 
various high-school years; and chat- 
ting informally with the students. 

The general philosphy of the school 


was traditional. The emphasis was 
placed on assigned work, with little 
apparent co-operative teacher-pupil 
planning. The curriculum was based 
on a series of courses which were 
entities within themselves, and there 
was little attempt at integration or 
correlation. The teaching, for the 
most part, was subject-centered. The 
personnel program appeared detached 
from the rest of the school program, 
and the testing program did little to 
facilitate diagnosis, placement, or 
curriculum improvement in the Eng- 
lish program. The school drew only 
slightly on the available rich commu- 
nity resources. The courses of study of 
the various academic divisions con- 
tained the usual requirements, and 


‘scant attention was given to individ- 


ual differences. There was, however, a 
library adequate to meet the needs of 
an extensive reading program, and the 
teacher of Grade XII was conducting 
a variation of the prescribed program 
to give the students experience in 
reading and analyzing contemporary 
books. The students demonstrated 
their ability to read and organize the 
pertinent material. In these classes, 
freedom of activity and pupil direc- 
tion, which were not observed in the 
majority of the classes in the school, 
were apparent. 


STUDY OF ALL SENIORS 


In Table 1 are reported the results 
of the testing of the entire twelfth- 
grade population according to the 
courses of study pursued. The median 
intelligence quotient is given for each 
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group because it appears to be a factor 
in the difference in scores and also re- 
flects the traditional policy of assign- 
ing the students of low intelligence to 
the general course. The table presents 
results for both sections of the test and 
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the use of these data in further statis- 
tical study, the following conclusions 
concerning the validity of the test 
were drawn. 

The test proved to have the power 
to discriminate among students in 


TABLE 1 


RESULTS ON TWO PARTS OF ENGLISH TEST TAKEN BY 344 TWELFTH-GRADE 
STUDENTS ENROLLED IN FOUR HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES 


Number of Motes 
Students 


Part of Test and High- 


School Course Quotient 


Intelligence 


Probable 
Error of 
Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Part I. Reading and Inter- 
pretation of Literature: 
College-preparatory 
General 
Commercial 
Industrial 


51.38 
36.18 
41.12 


36.50 


Part II. Literary Acquaint- 
ance: 
College-preparatory 
General 


43.61 


31.33 
22.96 
23.12 
20.50 


Parts I and II: 


Commercial 
Industrial 


25-73 


80.95 
58.55 
63.35 
57-50 


69.20 


* Possible scores: Part I, 90; Part II, 60; Parts I and II, rso. 


for the composite scores, although the 
major emphasis of the study was on 
Part I of the test. 

When the scores of the whole Senior 
class, the college-preparatory course, 
and the general course were correlated 
with the intelligence quotients, the co- 
efficients presented in Table 2 were 
obtained. 

With the figures given above and 


courses of study varying in richness 
and among students of varying in- 
telligence quotients. The differences 
in intelligence quotients and in scores 
for the college-preparatory and gener- 
al groups are clearly apparent. The 
critical ratios for the differences in 
means of these two groups were 15.25 
for Part I and 16.34 for Parts I and II 
—ratios which would indicate that 
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there was no question concerning the 
statistical significance of the differ- 
ences. 

To determine whether all this dif- 
ference could be accounted for by dif- 
ference in intelligence, the scores of 50 
pairs of students (paired according to 
intelligence quotient) from the college 
and the general courses were corre- 
lated, the critical ratio computed, and 
the means of the two groups com- 
pared. In the reading and interpreta- 
tion of literature, there was a critical 
ratio of 4.52, with a mean score of 
45.80 for the college group and 38.66 
for the general group. For the total 
scores in reading and interpretation of 
literature and in literary acquaintance, 
there was a critical ratio of 7.35 witha 
difference of means of 15.0 (a mean of 
77.5 for the college group and 62.5 for 
the general). It seems clear that the 
program of the general course was 
not producing results in accordance 
with the intellectual capacities of the 
students. 

_vzhen the scores of 59 pairs of Sen- 
iors {paired according to intelligence 
quoiient) taking English and those of 
Seniors not taking English were com- 
pared, no statistically significant dif- 
ference was found in the scores for the 
reading and interpretation of litera- 
ture, but there was a critical ratio of 
4.52 in the literary-acquaintance sec- 
tion of the test, with a mean of 31.91 
for the English group and 27.64 for the 
non-English. This would seem to give 
some evidence, though slight, con- 
cerning the validity of the test, for 
these students were given the same 
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program by the same teachers through 
Grades X and XI, when the power to 
read and interpret literature was being 
developed. The groups of Seniors who 
were taking English were doing so op- 
tionally and would, therefore, be the 
students most interested in literary 
study and wide reading. One of the 
main objectives of the twelfth-grade 
English program was to extend ac- 
quaintance with books and authors, 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
WITH SCORES ON TWO PARTS OF ENGLISH 
TEST FOR ALL SENIORS AND STUDENTS IN 
COLLEGE-PREPARATORY AND GENERAL 
COURSES 


CorRELATION 


Groups oF STUDENTS 
Parts I 
and ITI 


-694 
.578 
. 486 


Part I 


.682 
-550 
.528 


both in class and through an exten- 
sive reading program. 

As another phase of the study of 
the validity of the test, 72 students 
from the total Senior class were paired 
according to intelligence quotient with 
72 students from another city system 
of approximately the same size. Since 
both these school systems follow the 
traditional high-school English pro- 
gram, one would expect the results to 
be similar. The means of the 72 cases 
which were paired were 56.6 for the 
other school system and 53.0 for the 
school being studied. The critical 
ratio of 1.78 indicates no statistically 
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significant difference between the per- 
formance of the two groups. 

The correlation of .68 between in- 
telligence quotients and scores on 
Part I of the test for the 344 Seniors is 
indicative of the validity of the test, 
since a good reading test should corre- 
late at about .65 with a measurement 
of intelligence. The lower correlation 
of the intelligence quotients and test 
scores for the college-preparatory 
group, a more homogeneous group, is 
another indication that the factors be- 
ing measured operate according to 
statistical principle; that is, the more 
homogeneous the group, the lower the 
correlation. The even lower correla- 
tion of the general group is significant 
in light of the evidence that the gener- 
al group was not achieving as effec- 
tively from its course of study in rela- 
tion to its intelligence quotient as was 
the college-preparatory group. 

Another indication of the validity 
of the test was presented in the pre- 
vious article. The results from this 
city school system were compared 
with the results of a Detroit high 
school, a system noted for its teaching 
of social understandings, to discover 
whether differences in percentages of 
correct responses for the individual 
items followed any particular pattern 
in harmony with the facts known 
about the two curriculums. It was dis- 
covered that the students of this 
school, known to follow a traditional 
program, showed their greatest supe- 
riority in the ability to identify rhetor- 
ical devices and grammatical construc- 
tions and their greatest weakness in 
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those items testing social understand- 
ings, while the students of the Detroit 
school demonstrated superiority on 
items designed to test social under- 
standings and their greatest weakness 
in the identification of rhetorical de- 
vices and grammatical constructions. 
It was a clear-cut demonstration of 
competence in those areas stressed in 
the teaching of the two schools. 

From the analysis of the results of 
the administration of the test in the 
school under study the following evi- 
dences of validity were found: (1) The 
test discriminated among students of 
varying intelligence, as was shown 
through a correlation of .68 between 
the test scores and intelligence quo- 
tients. (2) The correlations between 
intelligence quotients and test scores 
followed the expected pattern. (3) The 
test discriminated among students of 
the same intelligence quotients in 
varying curriculums. (4) The test 
showed no statistically significant dif- 
ference between the performance of 
the college-preparatory group taking 
English and those pupils not taking 
English, except in the area of literary 
acquaintance. (5) The test revealed no 
statistically significant difference be- 
tween the scores of students of two 
high schools both of which teach the 
traditional type of college-preparatory 
course. (6) Through the item analysis 
the test identified those strengths and 
weaknesses which one would expect 
from the school program. 

When the odd-even method of find- 
ing reliability was used and the Spear- 
man-Brown formula for attenuation 
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was applied, the resulting coefficient 
was .888. The means of the two halves 
were 22.52 and 21.67, with standard 
deviations of 6.98 and 7.06, respec- 
tively. According to statistical find- 
ings, a coefficient above .88 for a test 
given within a single grade is consid- 
ered sufficiently reliable.” 


INTENSIVE STUDY OF STUDENTS 
WHO ELECTED ENGLISH 


To validate still further the power 
of the test to distinguish among vari- 
ous types of students within a more 
homogeneous group, an_ intensive 
study was made of the performance of 
the sixty-four twelfth-grade students 
who were taking English. For these 
students, facts were collected concern- 
ing their intelligence quotients and the 
teacher’s estimate of their ability in 
English. In addition, data were as- 
sembled in the following areas: age; 
general rating by all faculty members 
in intellectual capacity, intellectual 
achievement, initiative, integrity, 
emotional control, social attitudes, 
etc; number of siblings in family; fi- 
nancial situation; home situation; 
special abilities; interests; hobbies; 
clubs; awards; academic record from 
Grade VI through Grade XII; per- 
sonality data; health data; work done 
outside of school; college and voca- 
tional choices; books read in Grades 
XI and XII; comments on final term 
papers and notebooks; etc. 


2 Harry A. Greene and Albert N. Jorgensen, 
The Use and Interpretation of High School Tests, 
p. 111. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1936. 
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It was believed that abnormalities 
in any of these areas would affect the 
ability to achieve on the test more 
vitally than would the intelligence 
quotient, as all the students were 
within the normal range, and that the 
failure of some students to achieve at 
expected levels was not evidence of 
lack of validity of the test. With this 
major premise in mind, it was hy- 
pothesized that the test could be con- 
sidered valid if (1) a prediction of per- 
formance on the test could be made 
from an examination of the personal 
data by judges who understood the 
objectives of the examination; (2) dis- 
crepancies between expectation of 
performance based on _ intelligence 
quotient and the teacher’s estimates 
and achievement on the test could be 
explained logically by the other data 
collected; (3) students who had been 
judged as having good critical powers 
achieved well, and vice versa; (4) stu- 
dents having optimum adjustment 
achieved better than those who did 
not; (5) students who had had a good 
record in literary activities and who 
demonstrated a current interest in 
literary activities achieved well on the 
test, and vice versa. 

Two co-workers in the testing of 
English who were familiar with the 
test and the objectives upon which it 
was constructed were asked to exam- 
ine the personal data and classify the 
sixty-four students into the top quar- 
ter, the middle two quarters, and the 
low quarter, according to expected 
achievement on the total test. They 
placed in the top quarter _—— of 
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the seventeen who achieved in the top 
quarter on the test; in the middle two 
quarters, twenty-one of the thirty who 
achieved in the middle two quarters 
on the test; and in the low quarter, 
twelve of the seventeen who achieved 
in the low quarter on the test. They 
predicted within the correct quarter 
76 per cent of the top quarter, 70 per 
cent of the middle two quarters, and 
71 per cent of the low quarter. No stu- 
dent placed in the high quarter by the 
judges fell in the low quarter of 
‘achievement. Likewise, no student 
placed low fell in the top quarter. This 
result gave some verification to the be- 
lief that the test was validly testing 
those objectives for which it was con- 
structed. 

When the test was given, the teach- 
er was asked to select the students 
with the greatest ability in reading 
and interpretation of literature and 
those with the lowest ability. Of 
eleven students assigned by her to the 
top quarter six (55 per cent) achieved 
in the top quarter in the total test; of 
10 students assigned to the lowest 
quarter six (60 per cent) achieved in 
the low quarter on the total test. All 
students adjudged of highest ability 
by the teacher fell above the median 
in test performance; of those students 
adjudged of lowest ability by the 
teacher three fell above the median. A 
few representative examples of those 
students whose performance did not 
conform with the teacher’s estimate 
are cited below. In each case, factors 
are presented from the supplementary 
data which suggest either an under- 
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estimate or an overestimate by the 
teacher. 


Pupil A.—A girl with an intelligence 
quotient of 110 with general ratings of 
“excellent” and “good” by the teachers 
was rated in the top quarter by the teacher 
but did not achieve in the top quarter. She 
listed no special interests and named piano- 
playing and dancing as her special abilities. 

The only club to which she belonged was a 
temperance group. The anecdotal comments 
from the records show that she was an ex- 
cellent reader in Grade VI, but there is no 
mention beyond that of excellence in the 
subject. It was evident from the final paper 
that she was passed because she did care- 
ful work that a teacher would appreciate, 
but her paucity of interests militated against 
the best performance on the test of reading 
and interpretation of literature. 

Pupil B—A boy with an intelligence 
quotient of 118 and general ratings of 
“excellent’”’ by the teachers was not included 
in the top quarter by the English teacher 
but achieved first place in the total score. 
This boy listed as special abilities: languages, 
history, public speaking, and music. His 
interests were stamps, coins, piano-playing, 
speaking, cards, Eagle Scout, and sports. 
Clubs to which he belonged were Spanish, 
Pan-American, political science, school- 
paper staff, astronomy, and church choir. 
He had received the Rotary debating award 
and had chosen law as his profession. In 
Grade X he was rated as “an excellent stu- 
dent in English,” and in Grade XI the 
teacher noted, ‘‘He is something of a genius 
in English, best student I ever had, a clear 
thinker and analyzer.” That he was not 
rated at the top by the teacher might well 
be due to the fact that, owing to the diversi- 
fication of his interests, he did not do such 
spectacular daily work as some pupils whose 
interests were primarily literary. He did not 
read a large number of books, and those that 
he did read were of a mature type on sub- 
jects in line with his interests. 
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Pupil C—A boy with an intelligence 
quotient of 107 and general ratings of 
“average” and “good” achieved a score in 
the bottom quarter but was not rated there 
by the English teacher. As his special abili- 
ties he listed swimming and baseball, and 
music and stamps were his special interests. 
He belonged to no clubs. The comments 
of the teachers concerning his abilities were 
conflicting. In Grade X various teachers 
say about him; “poor student,” “likes to 
get something for nothing by way of marks,” 
“pleasant,” “low ability,” “did excellent 
work in English.” In Grade XI his English 
teacher said, “Has done very poor work for 
me in 11-2 English, because he will not work. 
He seems very immature and childish in 
mind.” His mathematics teacher believes 
“there is something wrong with his I.Q. 
rating or else something unknown to us holds 
him back. I believe he tries but does not 
accomplish in mathematics.” An essay 
written by this student during the last week 
of school on “The Importance of Having 
Someone to Whom to Explode” is very re- 
vealing in the light of these comments. It is 
an account of the trials of an adolescent boy 
who is never given any credit in the home for 
the things that he considers he has done 
well and with every intention of pleasing. 
Here, it would seem, was a case of an adoles- 
cent attempting to meet tasks of develop- 
ment and finding considerable emotional 
blocking from his failures. His special 
abilities and interests did not indicate moti- 
vation in literary pursuits. 


These examples are illustrative of 
those cases in which there was a dis- 
crepancy between the achievement on 
the test and the teacher’s rating of the 
student in the four quarters. The 


weakness of using teacKers’ estimates 
as a criterion against which to validate 
a test is well demonstrated by these 
findings. 

In addition to the study of individ- 
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ual cases to justify the discrepancy be- 
tween expected and actual perform- 
ance, the students were studied as 
groups, according to scores on the 
test, for the purpose of identifying 
characteristics of each group and of 
discovering common characteristics 
which made for success or lack of suc- 
cess. The divisions of top quarter, 
middle two quarters, and bottom 
quarter were also employed for this 
part of the study. It is well to keep in 
mind, when the characteristics of 
these three groups are considered, the 
homogeneity of the intelligence quo- 
tients. The median was 106, with an 
interquartile range of 102-15 and a 
spread from 93 to 121. There were cer- 
tain factors outside the intelligence 
factor which recurred in one group and 
either did not occur at all, or occurred 
to a lesser degree, in the other groups. 

The findings of significance are sum- 
marized as follows: (1) The group of 
students in the top quarter had an all- 
round record of excellence in achieve- 
ment; the middle group achieved well; 
and the bottom quarter did average 
work. (2) The top quarter was a well- 
adjusted group of students; the middle 
group had some emotional difficulties 
of a more or less serious nature; and a 
large proportion of the students in the 
bottom quarter indicated serious mal- 
adjustments. (3) The number of inter- 
ests, clubs, and hobbies indicated by 
the students in the anecdotal records 
was about the same for each of the 
groups. The top quarter showed a high 
number of literary and dramatic inter- 
ests and a low number of social and 
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sports interests; the middle and bot- | 


tom groups showed high numbers of 
interests in sports and music. (4) In 
the vocational choices the students in 
the top quarter indicated professions 
as their choices; the middle group 
showed a greater number of choices, 
with some professions mentioned; and 
the bottom quarter, for the most part, 
avoided the professional type of work. 
(5) Twenty-nine per cent of the stu- 
dents in the top quarter were working; 
33-3 per cent of the middle group; and 
47.0 per cent of the bottom quarter. 
Although all the factors mentioned 
above are significant, it would appear 
that the emotional adjustment of the 
student was the one single factor in 
this study which skewed results most. 
Because of this, it seems worth while 
to set forth some of these emotional 
problems in the words of the anecdotal 
records of the teachers. As was stated 
above, there were no emotional diffi- 
culties mentioned for students in the 
top quarter. In the case of students in 
the middle group, there were some 
serious difficulties and some not so 
serious. Some of the difficulties men- 
tioned for the middle group are: 
Too dependent on mother. 
Has locked herself within self, shy, retiring. 
Lazy—no initiative. 
Retiring, daydreaming, lazy. 
Seems to lack emotional stability. 
Doesn’t care about exerting himself. 
Poor home conditions, much absence, tired 
from overwork. 
Strictly religious environment, not enough 
social life. 
No school clubs or social activities, nervous 
condition, apt to have a chip on her 
shoulder. 
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Too quiet, hard to draw out. 

No school clubs, extremely sensitive, fright- 
ened. 

World against her, wants to reform all, very 
quiet, poor attitude. 


For pupils in the bottom group the 
following difficulties were mentioned: 


Great feelings of doubt, shy, demure, always 
alone. 

Likes to get something for nothing by way of 
grades, seems very immature, childish, 
something wrong which holds him back. 

Little immature, mother has determination 
to make a student of him. 

Forlorn, undernourished, retiring, shy, too 
quiet for his own good, needs to grow up 
and accept responsibility, no clubs, good 
citizen in study hall. 

Weak sister, physical capacity low, rather 
emotionally unstable, absent a good deal, 
lives with guardian, father a doctor in 
near-by town. 

Broken home, stepsister born in ’42; needs 
to come out of her shell, always late, shy, 
no social life. 

Tries to be funny constantly, boisterous, 
obese, too easygoing, seems immature; 
no clubs or social activities. 

Mother died in February of this year, stu- 
dent has a heart condition. 

Needs a jolt by someone, moody and de- 
spondent, handicapped by a health condi- 
tion which exerts pressure on her head, 
causing forgetfulness and lack of alert- 
ness at times; hard for her to adjust to 
requirements and standards. 


The intensive case-study technique 
yielded further evidence of the valid- 
ity of the test as a measure of the 
ability to read and interpret litera- 
ture. It demonstrated that discrepan- 
cies occurring between expected per- 
formance based on teachers’ estimates 
and the performance on the test are 
not necessarily indications of a lack of 
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validity of the test but may be ac- 
counted for by other factors influenc- 
ing the score. It showed that these 
personal data form a reliable body of 
facts for predicting performance on 
the test when the objectives upon 
which the test is constructed are thor- 
oughly known. It demonstrated that 
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the test has the power to classify stu- 
dents into high, low, and medium 
groups according to generalized char- 
acteristics. It has shown the necessity 
of supplementing large-scale stand- 
ardizing programs with a study of 
personal data if the true validity of the 
test is to be ascertained. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE anp ARNO A. BELLACK 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE number of references on the 

organization of secondary educa- 
tion increased greatly during the past 
year. However, in the range of topics, 
the distribution of emphasis, and the 
types of information reported, the 
materials are similar to those of a year 
ago. Only a few thorough and pene- 
trating studies of organization prob- 
lems have been reported in the litera- 
ture which is generally available. 


GENERAL! 


521. ALEXANDER, FRED M. “Problems Fac- 

ing Secondary Education in the South,” 
Southern Association Quarterly, XI 
(May, 1947), 271-79. 
Proposes a comprehensive program of sec- 
ondary education looking toward the solu- 
tion of fundamental problems faced by 
schools in the South. 

. CHAMBERS, M. M. “What Was Good in 
Armed-Services Training?” School Re- 
view, LV (May, 1947), 285-90. 
Summarizes conclusions of twenty articles 
and pamphlets which analyzed the in- 
structional programs developed by the 
armed services. 

. COLLIER, Paut D. “State-wide Plan: 
Improvements for Connecticut High 
Schools,” Clearing House, XXI (April, 
1947), 451-56. 


tSee also Item 27 (Ryan) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the January, 1947, 
number of the School Review. 
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Suggests an organizational plan for Con- 
necticut high schools that is designed to 
achieve the objectives of the state-wide 
program for curriculum improvement. 


. Draper, Epcar M. “The Secondary 


School,” Twentieth Century Education, 
pp. 502-26. Edited by P. F. VALEN- 
TINE. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1946. 

Presents an overview of present-day sec- 
ondary education, with a discussion of the 
background, trends, curriculum offerings, 
and financing of American high schools. 


. ELWELL, CLARENCE Epwarp. “An- 


other Look at Reorganization,” Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
Bulletin, XLIII (August, 1946), 354- 
66. 

Proposes a redefinition of the functions of 
elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion. 


. Forp, A. ‘The Program for Sec- 


ondary Education in Great Britain,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXI 
(April, 1947), 54-68. 

Discusses the program of secondary educa- 
tion in Great Britain envisaged by the Edu- 
cation Act passed in August, 1944. 


. Hewmine, James. ‘Personal Relation- 


ships,” “The Principle of Participa- 
tion,” and ‘The Living Organism,” 
Journal of Education (London), 
LXXVIII (June, July, and August, 
1946), 304, 306, 308; 370-72" 431-32. 


‘ 
524 
C 

525 
5 26 


ORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Presents, under the general heading, 
“School into Community,” a series of ar- 
ticles exploring the subject of making the 
school a community. Suggests several pro- 
cedures derived from research in school ad- 
ministration and from results of experi- 
ments in industrial management. 


. HuGHES, RAYMOND M., and LANCELOT, 
H. Education: America’s Mag- 
ic. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College 
Press, 1946. Pp. x+190. 

Appraises the purposes and achievements 
of American schools and considers current 
problems. 


. Jenkins, F. C., Kent, D. C., Sms, 
V. M., and WarTERS, E. A. “Co-opera- 
tive Study for the Improvement of Ed- 
ucation,”’ Southern Association Quar- 
terly, X (February and August, 1946), 
9-152, 372-488. 

Presents the complete staff report of the 
Southern Association Study in secondary 
schools and colleges. 


. JENKINS, Martin D. “Some Basic 
Principles for the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Racially Segregated 
Schools,” School and Society, LXV 
(February 15, 1947), 122-23. 

Sets forth basic principles which should 
underlie the education of Negro children in 
segregated schools. 


. LAFRANCHI, E. H. “Problems of Small 
High Schools,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXI (November, 
1946), 344-47. 

Summarizes results of a survey made in 
California high schools with an enrolment 
of less than four hundred to determine dif- 
ficulties met by these schools in maintain- 
ing satisfactory standards. 


. MartTorANA, S. V. “Terminal Educa- 
tion at the High-School Level,” School 
Review, LV (May, 1947), 291-96. 
Reports an investigation into the status of 
terminal education at the secondary-school 
level in the Chicago area. 
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533-/OTtto, Henry J. “Internal Organiza- 


534- 


tion of Schools and School Systems,” 
Review of Educational Research, XVI 
(October, 1946), 321-33. 

Reviews the literature on the following 
topics for the years 1943-46: articulation, 
pupil progress, curriculum experiments 
affecting the organization of secondary 
schools, junior high schools, junior colleges, 
instructional practices affecting the organ- 
ization of high schools, and secondary- 
school principalship. 


Rice, Cecir L. “A Two-Two-Two 
High School Plan,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXXIX (February, 1947), 53. 
Describes the organizational plan of the 
Radnor Township Schools, Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania, in which Grades VII through XII 
are housed in one building and are organ- 
ized on a two-two-two plan. 


. Schools for a New World. Twenty-fifth 


Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Washington: 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1947. Pp. 448. 

Considers some of the basic problems fac- 
ing our society and suggests the role of the 
public schools in helping to resolve these 
problems. 


. SExson, Jonn A. “Community Re- 


sources for Secondary Education,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXI (December, 1946), 382-84. 
Traces the traditional development of sec- 
ondary schools and makes a plea for the 
community high school based upon the 
community’s needs. 


. STUDEBAKER, JOHN W. “Secondary Ed- 


ucation for a New World,” School Life, 
XXIX (October, 1946), 3-8. 

Suggests certain changes in traditional 
high-school programs which the author 
feels are necessary to make education 
meaningful for youth today. 


. STUDEBAKER, JoHN W. “The High 


Schools of the Future,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
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School Principals, XXI (April, 1947), 
24-32. 
Charts the probable course of development 


in secondary education based on an ex- 
amination of present conditions and trends. 


. “What Schools and Colleges Can Learn 
from Education in the Armed Forces,” 
North Central Association Quarterly, 
XXI (October, 1946), 220-34. 

Presents the report of the Subcommittee 
on Education in the Armed Forces of the 
Committee on Fundamentals. Discusses 
the organization of service-training pro- 
grams, contrasts service and civilian 
schools, and points out successful tech- 
niques and procedures of service schools 
which might be used in civilian schools. 


. WHITE, ROBERT. “Frontiers in Educa- 
tional Research in Secondary School 
Administration and Organization,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XL 
(January, 1947), 335-39- 

Outlines important problem areas which 
have significance for secondary-school ad- 
ministration and organization. 


Junior Scuoor 


. T., and Douctass, 
Hart R. The Modern Junior High 
School. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1947. Pp. viiit+402. 

Reviews the history, philosophy, and func- 
tion of the junior high school, describes 
current practices, and suggests improved 
programs and procedures. 


. LIEBERMAN, Extas. “A Co-operative 
Enterprise: The Junior High Schools in 
New York City,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, XX (March, 1947), 
409-16. 

An account of the junior high school pro- 


JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


543. BETHEL, LAWRENCE L. “Responsibili- 


ties of the Junior College in an Ex- 
tended Program of Education,” Junior 
College Journal, XVII (December, 
1946), 127-33. 

Suggests three functions of the junior col- 
leges and considers current trends in the 
further development of these functions. 


. BoGuE, JESSE P. ‘Some Critical Prob- 


lems in Junior Colleges,” California 
Journal of Education, XXII (March, 
1947), 143-46. 

Points out and discusses some of the prob- 
lems confronting junior colleges today. 


. Bocur, JEssE P. “The Role of the 


Junior College for the Youth of To- 
day,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXII (April, 1947), 129-35. 

Presents a discussion of the role of the 
junior colleges in the American educational 
system. 


. Botton, FREDERICK E. ‘Some Limita- 


tions of the Six-Four-Four Plan of 
School Organization,” School and So- 
ciety, LXV (June 7, 1947), 417-20. 
Examines the six-four-four plan and notes 
several limitations. 


. CoLvERT, CiypE C. “A Half-Century 


of Junior Colleges,” Junior College 
Journal, XVII (February, 1947), 244- 
47. 

Traces briefly the development of junior 
colleges in this country. 


. EEtts, WALTER C. “The Junior College 


Movement,” Secondary Education, 
XIII (February, 1947), 20-22. 
Reviews the junior-college movement in 
the United States and appraises the func- 
tion of junior colleges. 


gram in New York City as an example of a 2 See also Item 11 (Goddard) in the list of 
co-operative enterprise between parents selected references appearing in the January, 
and schools. 1947, number of the School Review. 
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549. Fretp, Grorce H. “Junior-College 


Building Programs,” Junior College 
Journal, XVII (May, 1947), 376-80. 
An overview of the main activities of the 
Federal Works Agency, Bureau of Com- 
munity Facilities, that are of special inter- 
est to junior-college administrators who are 
planning building programs. 


. GREEN, Raymonp A. “‘The Extension 
of Secondary Education through the 
Fourteenth Grade,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXI (April, 1947), 135- 
39. 

Sets forth the Massachusetts state legisla- 
tive provisions and the State Department 
of Education standards for junior-college- 
level courses. Describes the junior-college 
courses in Newton, Massachusetts. 


. HaypEn, Fioyp S, “The Junior College 
as Capstone of the Local School Sys- 
tem,” Junior College Journal, XVII 
(January, 1947), 175-81. 

Presents a critical analysis of the junior- 
college movement in Illinois and California. 
Gives special attention to the different 
philosophies which have guided the devel- 
opment of junior colleges in these states. 


. INGALLS, Rosco C. “The American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges,’ Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXII (March, 1947), 170-74. 

Explains purposes and functions of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 


. Koos, Lronarp V. “The Junior Col- 
lege and District Organization,”’ School 
Review, LIV (September, 1946), 380- 
400. 

Describes an investigation concerning the 
organization of districts supporting local 
junior colleges. 


. Koos, Leonarp V. “Research Pre- 
ferred for Junior Colleges,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, XVII (October, 1946), 61— 


71. 


Summarizes the results of a poll of junior- 
college administrators to determine the 
research they would prefer to have under- 
taken by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 


. Koos, Leonarp V. “Rise of the Peo- 


ple’s College,” School Review, LV 
(March, 1947), 138-49. 
Describes the rise of junior colleges and 
stresses their importance in universaliza- 
tion of higher education. 


. Koos, LEonarp V. “A Junior-College 


Plan for Maryland,” School Review, LV 
(June, 1947), 324-38. 

Presents a statement of the plans and poli- 
cies which, as the result of a state-wide 
study, have been recommended for estab- 
lishing a junior-college system in Mary- 
land. 


. Lonc, WintrreD R. “Analysis of 


Junior-College Growth,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, XVII (February, 1947), 
227-33- 

Presents a statistical report and analysis of 
the growth of junior colleges based on The 
Junior College Directory, 1947. 


. PETERSON, Basti H. “Junior College 


Education in California,” Sierra Educa- 
tional News, XLII (November, 1946), 
16-17. 

Outlines the purposes and activities of the 
California Junior College Federation. 


. RussELtt, JoHN Date. “Issues in 


Higher Education for 1947,” Junior 
College Journal, XVII (May, 10947), 
357-06. 

Explores several problems of concern to ed- 
ucators in the junior colleges. 


. WaRD, PHEBE. Terminal Education in 


the Junior College. Prepared for the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Terminal 
Education of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1947. Pp. xii+282. 
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Reviews the necessary steps in establishing 
programs of terminal education at the 
junior-college level and presents results of 
studies and experiments in nine junior col- 
leges. 


ARTICULATION 


. BANcROFT, PETER A. “The Gap Can 
Be Bridged,” Sierra Educational News, 
XLIII (February, 1947), 7-10. 
Discusses articulation between elementary 
schools and high schools and appraises the 
program of one eight-year elementary 
school in California. 


. HAVIGHURST, ROBERT JAMES, and Mc- 
GuirE, J. Carson. “Whither High 
School and College?” School Review, 
LV (February, 1947), 64-72. 

Editorial comments on trends and condi- 
tions influencing secondary education and 
its relations to higher education. 


. KANDEL, Isaac LEon. ‘‘Another Prob- 
lem of Articulation,” School and So- 
ciety, LXV (January 4, 1947), 5-6. 
Presents the author’s views on the relation 
between high school and college. 


. LIEBERMAN, Extas. “Better Articula- 
tion between Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” High Points in the Work of 
the High Schools of New York City, 
XXIX (March, 1947), 36-39. 

Sets up procedures designed to improve 
articulation between junior and senior high 
schools. 


. PETERSON, Basi H. ‘‘ High School and 
Junior College Relationships,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXII (March, 1947), 150-52. 

Points out problems in co-ordinating the 
effects of junior colleges and high schools in 
California and offers suggestions for over- 
coming these difficulties. 


. SAMMARTINO, PETER, and BURKE, 
Armanp F. “Success of Junior-College 
Transfers in Eastern States,” Junior 
College Journal, XVII (April, 1947), 
307-10. 


Presents the results of a study which looked 
into the problem of transfer from junior 
college to the third year of senior college. 


. SPEER, JAMES B. “‘Recent Trends in 


Articulation with Opinions of Pupils, 
Parents, and Teachers,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 
XXXIII (February, 1947), 65-74. 
Points out recent trends in articulation and 
teports an investigation in two Texas coun- 
ties of the opinions of pupils, parents, and 
teachers regarding articulation problems in 
the schools. 


RurRAL HicH SCHOOL 


. Barnarp, C. M. “Improving Rural 


High School Attendance,” Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, LXXIX (Janu- 
ary, 1947), 232-33. 

Lists causes for poor attendance records in 
Columbia County, Wisconsin, and outlines 
program of improvement. 


. BUTTERWORTH, JULIAN E., with the 


assistance of COOPER, SHIRLEY; CRANE, 
Epmunp H.; Scott, Donatp R.; and 
ScHULTZ, CLARENCE K. Improving Ed- 
ucational Opportunities in Rural Areas: 
A Progress Report on the Study of the 
Intermediate School District in New 
York State. University of the State of 
New York Bulletin Number 1322. 
Albany, New York: University of the 
State of New York, 1946. Pp. 156. 
Presents the report of a research staff which 
studied rural education. Makes proposals 
for a new type of rural supervisory district 
in New York State to provide, among other 
advantages, extensions of secondary educa- 
tion. 


. Hart, LEO B. “Classrooms on Wheels,” 


School Executive, LXVI (March, 1947), 


49-50. 

Describes the use of mobile teaching units 
in speech correction, music, home eco- 
nomics, and shopwork to enrich the pro- 
grams of the rural schools in Kern County, 
California. 
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571. MERRITT, Harry E. “Better High 

Schools Now,” Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, LXXIX (October, 1946), 
107-8. 
Proposes ways in which the programs of 
Wisconsin’s rural schools can be improved 
to meet the needs of rural youth more ade- 
quately. 


. “Secondary Education, Is It Available 

to Farm Children?” School Life, XXIX 
(November, 1946), 27-28. 
Discusses the problem of high-school train- 
ing for rural youth and suggests methods 
for providing adequate schooling for rural 
boys and girls. 


VOCATIONAL EpUCATION3 


. Everson, “Highland Park 
Pupils Explore Work Fields,”’ American 
School Board Journal, CXIV (March, 
1947), 31-33- 

Reports the program in the high school at 
Highland Park, Michigan, which requires a 
year of vocational training for all students. 


. FORKNER, HAMDEN L. “Work Experi- 
ence—A Must in Education,” Teachers 
College Record, XLVIII (April, 1947), 
435-39. 

Emphasizes the necessity for including 
work experience in the programs of the 
public schools. 


. JosepH, DanieEt B., and DopEs, 
Irvinc ALLEN. “The Pupils and Par- 
ents of a Comprehensive High School of 
New York City,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXVIII (September, 1946), 15- 
25. 

Gives the results of a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to vocational students and their 


3See also Item 32 (Brockmann), Item 39 
(Dillon), Item 51 (Phelps), and Item 57 (“Work 
Experience for High School Youth”) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the January, 
1947, number of the School Review; Item 235 
(Gregory) and Item 238 (Mays) in the March, 
1947, number of the same journal. 


parents to enable schools to plan more 
intelligently for vocational training. 


. Lanpy, Epwarp. “Educating for Oc- 


cupational Competence,” School Re- 
view, LV (May, 1947), 278-84. 
Indicates the responsibilities of the high 
school in developing occupational com- 
petence in our youth and suggests proce- 
dures to carry out this task. 


. Lawson, Dorotuy S. “Technical In- 


stitutes in New York,” American Voca- 
tional Journal, XXII (March, 1947), 
20-21, 37. 

Describes the New York State technical- 
institute programs which provide training 
on the post-high-school level for occupa- 
tions of a technical nature. 


. LouNSBURY, JOHN L. “Development of 


Technical-vocational Education,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXII (March, 1947), 162-65. 
Discusses vocational-technical education 
on the junior-college level in California. Es- 
tablishes three areas of work for a well- 
rounded program. 


. Novak, BENJAMIN J. “Vocational Edu- 


cation Changes in War’s Crucible,” 
American School Board Journal, CXIV 
(March, 1947), 15-17. 

Considers the changes in vocational educa- 
tion which were brought about by World 
War II. 


. SYLVESTER, CHARLES WESLEY. “Prin- 


ciples of Vocational Education for Out- 
of-School Youth and Adults,” Balti- 
more Bulletin of Education, XXIV 
(January-February, 1947), 49-53. 

Presents a general overview of the history, 
principles, and trends in vocational educa- 
tion for out-of school youth and adults. 


. TAYLOR, FLORENCE. “Has Work Ex- 


perience a Place in Secondary Educa- 
tion?” High School Journal, XXIX 
(November—December, 1946), 241-51. 
Reviews the part-time school and work 
programs organized during the war and 
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discusses their application to present-day 
secondary education. 


. TRAUBERT, ANNA. “A Realistic Voca- 
tional High School Program for Girls,”’ 
School Review, LV (May, 1947), 297- 
304. 

Outlines the program of a small vocational 
high school for girls in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and evaluates the worth of the 
program. 


. “Vocational Education—A Symposi- 
um,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XXI (October, 1946), 234- 

A series of articles dealing with problems, 
issues, and recent developments in voca- 
tional education in California. 


. WEAVER, GILBERT G. “Standards 
for Vocational-industrial Education,” 
American Vocational Journal, XXII 
(April, 1947), 7-8, 37. 

Advocates the establishment of national 
standards in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. 


EDUCATION FOR VETERANS 


. BENNE, KENNETH D. “Veterans’ Edu- 
cation: An Opportunity for the Public 
Schools,” Teachers College Record, 
XLVIII (October, 1946), 16-20. 
Reviews the opportunities afforded to the 
public schools by the current demands for 
veterans’ educational programs. 


. Cooper, Harry P. “Education for 
Veterans,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXI (April, 1947), 103-13. 
Analyzes the difficulties facing the admin- 
istrator in organizing programs for veter- 
ans. 


. Howarp, J. A., Jr. “Veteran Educa- 
tion in Junior Colleges,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXII 
(March, 1947), 147-49. 

Tells how junior colleges are meeting the 
needs of the veterans whom they serve. 


588. MEDSKER, LELAND L. “Problems Con- 


fronting Educational Institutions in 
Dealing with Veterans,” School Review, 
LIV (October, 1946), 469-75. 
Points out the problems which educational 
institutions will have to meet in planning 
programs of veteran education. 


. Warp, Cecit M. “The Alabama Plan 


for On-the-Job Training,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XXXVI 
(January, 1947); I-5. 

Presents the Alabama state plan for ad- 
ministering on-the-job training for veter- 
ans. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


. Bruntz, GEorGcE G. “Organizing the 


Adult Curriculum,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXXIX (February, 1947), 24-25, 32. 
Makes recommendations for establishing a 
balanced curriculum for adults and reports 
briefly on adult-education programs in five 
states. 


. Burcu, GLEN. “Evaluating Adult Edu- 


cation,” Adult Education Journal, V1 
(April, 1947), 70-75. 

Formulates a set of guiding principles for a 
community-centered program of adult edu- 
cation in which the school shares responsi- 
bility. 


. CALIVER, AmBrRosE. “Adult Education 


of Negroes,” School Life, XXIX (Octo- 
ber, 1946), 26-28. 

Outlines a project of adult education spon- 
sored by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the general purpose of which is to 
raise the educational level of Negro il- 
literates. 


. CARPENTER, J. E. “For Civic Efficien- 


cy,” Adult Education Journal, VI (Jan- 


uary, 1947), 14-18. 

Sets forth a point of view regarding the re- 
sponsibility of adult-education programs 
for citizenship training. 


. Dautr, JAMEs. “Community Centers,” 
Adult Education Journal, VI (January, 
1947), 23-27. 
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Discusses the contributions made by com- 
munity centers in the field of adult educa- 
tion. Gives examples of programs from 
various sections of the country. 


. HALLENBECK, WILBUR C. “New Needs 
in Adult Education,” Teachers College 
Record, XLVIII (May, 1947), 487-03. 


Classifies three basic needs of adults and 
suggests ways in which a program of adult 
education sponsored by the public schools 
can help to meet these needs. 


. Heintz, Emit. “A Community College 
in Action,” School Executive, LXVI 
(March, 1947), 47-48. 

Describes an experiment in adult education 
undertaken by the Rochester Community 
College, Rochester, Minnesota. 


. HERSHEY, EpNA-JEAN. “Constant Re- 
adjustment: The Watchword of Den- 
ver’s Adult Program,” National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly, XV (October, 
1946), 23-27. 

Relates how the business-education depart- 
ment of the Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School in Denver, Colorado, is meeting the 
needs of the business community in that 
city. 


. Hours, Cyrm O. “The Future for 
Adult Education,” Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, LXXIX (September, 
1946), 8-10. 

Sets forth important factors influencing the 
expansion of adult education and indicates 
the responsibility of the public school in the 
area of adult education. 


. Krerrer, Joun C. “A Leadership Edu- 
cation Project,” Adult Education Bul- 
letin, XI (December, 1946), 41-55. 
Description of a leadership education pro- 
gram undertaken by the Philadelphia 
schools to provide trained leadership for 
their parent-teacher associations. 


. Nretz, Joun A. “Expand Adult Educa- 
tion,” American School Board Journal, 
CXIV (March, 1947), 23-25. 


Emphasizes the need for adult education, 
particularly at the subcollege level, and 
sets forth appropriate types of courses or 
work which might be offered to adults. 


. PALMER, Mary Ewen. “Stages of De- 


velopment in Adult Education,” Adult 
Education Bulletin, XI (June, 1947), 
139-42. 

Sketches the successive stages in the devel- 
opment of adult education based on a study 
of programs in several countries. 


. Van Sant, Toomas A. “Time for 


Courage,” Adult Education Bulletin, X1 
(February, 1947), 76-81. 

Suggests objectives and procedures for a 
program of adult education. 


ComMuNITY AGENCIES 


. Bett, Howarp M. “The Extended- 


Day Youth Service Program,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXII (April, 1947), 245-49. 

Presents a brief description of recreational 
programs in California, with details of the 
recreational program in Los Angeles junior 
high schools. 


. Essex, Don L., and MILEs, CASWELL 


M. “Facilities for All-Year Recreation 
Programs,” School Executive, LXVI 
(December, 1946), 56-58. 

Proposes adequate facilities for a co-opera- 
tive recreation program worked out by the 
school and other community agencies. 


. Hutcuinson, JoHN L., and HAGMAN, 


E. Parricta. “Recreation: A Challenge 
to the Schools,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, XLVIII (February, 1947), 335-41. 
Suggests that the school must assume the 
initiative in co-ordinating the work of local 
agencies to meet the recreational needs of 
the community. 


. LanpDEs, Jacop H. “A Program for 


Youth through Adult-Youth Team- 
work,” High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of New York City, XXIX 
(January, 1947), 17-23. 
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Recounts the activities of a community 
program in Brooklyn that sponsored activi- 
ties of a cultural and recreational nature for 
teen-age youth. 


. Moss, B. “School-Community Health- 
Education Project,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, XXII (Feb- 
ruary, 1947), 104-7. 

Describes the community health-education 
projects in California, which emphasized 
the improvement of health programs in the 
high schools and improved community co- 
operation for health. 


. Norpiy, Cart L. “School Athletics in 
Community Recreation,” American 
School Board Journal, CXIV (March, 
1947), 27-29. 

Offers suggestions regarding the place of 
school athletics in a community recreation 


program and makes recommendations for 
school officials in the expansion of school 
athletics and community recreation pro- 
grams. 


. Rixarp, W. L. “How a High School 
‘ Metal Shop Serves Its Community,” 


High School Journal, XXX (January- 
February, 1947), 32-34. 


Describes the program at the high school 
in Canton, North Carolina, as an example 
of school-community co-operation. 


. Rowe, Benjamin. “A High School 


Alumni Association Can Function in a 
Big City,” School Activities, XVIII 
(May, 1947), 270-72, 276. 

An account of the activities sponsored by 
the Alumni Association of the High School 
of Music and Art, New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


PHEBE WARD, Terminal Education in the 
Junior College. Prepared for the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Commis- 
sion on Terminal Education of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xii-+-282. 
$2.50. 


A welcome addition to the literature on 
the junior college is Phebe Ward’s report 
based on the so-called “Continuation Study” 
conducted from 1941 to 1944 by the Com- 
mission on Terminal Education of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, an in- 
vestigation embracing nine individual junior- 
college research projects and a series of 
workshops and conferences for junior-college 
instructors and administrators throughout 
the country. The book presents a defensible 
statement of forward-looking principles and 
practices which will serve as a guide to ac- 
tion for some time to come. 

In light of the youth of the junior college 
as an educational unit, the fact that the 
Commission set out to project this study be- 
yond “‘what is” into “what should be” is 
significant; any comprehensive status study 
under the same auspices would probably 
tend to “freeze” present practice, however 
mediocre. Another wholesome aspect derives 
from the fact that this is not an impassioned 
plea for a particular blueprint of curriculum 
content and administration. Rather, the 
emphasis is on a scientific approach to the 
problems of constructing, evaluating, and 
administering terminal curriculums. 

Emphasis is placed on the basic philos- 
ophy of learning “not only for making a liv- 
ing but also for living itself” (p. 20). From 
this point the attack is carried from the sur- 


vey of community needs through the follow- 
up study of employed graduates. The first 
half of the volume is devoted to an editorial 
statement intended to represent a fusion of 
all the best thought that survived the fire of 
discussion and practice in the many work- 
shops, conferences, and institutional studies. 
This discussion proceeds from an analysis of 
the implications that social forces bearing on 
education have for terminal education in 
general to principles for the development of 
terminal curriculums and for the establish- 
ment of personnel services, which are so in- 
dispensable an adjunct to the success of a 
terminal program. Though it is rightly con- 
tended that no master-plan can be drawn for 
use in all situations, this portion of the book 
is rich in practical illustrative material which 
is drawn from all phases of the study to 
support the general statements. 


The latter part of the volume presents de- 
tailed reports on the results of the research 
programs in the nine co-operating junior col- 
leges. Each of these institutions had been 
selected because of its previous progress and 
promise of continued growth in the particu- 
lar area of research assigned to it. These nine 
studies embrace the following important 
phases of terminal-education programs: sur- 
veys of the community; utilization of com- 
munity resources; organization of the cur- 
riculum; co-operative work programs; di- 
versified occupations programs; evaluation 
of terminal programs; student guidance; 
student selection; and placement, follow- 
up, and continuation training. 

Although this volume is of primary inter- 
est to persons associated with the junior col- 
lege, it will be of use to many others, par- 
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ticularly to persons associated with high 
schools in communities where Grade XII 
continues to be the normal terminal level for 
a large number of pupils. 

A particularly noteworthy feature is the 
inclusion of an excellent annotated bibliog- 
raphy and of a list of available institutional 
materials at the close of each project report. 
By contrast, the first half of the volume 
could have been made more useful if the 
many interesting and useful facts there pre- 
sented had been documented; for most cur- 
riculum workers will desire to proceed to the 
source materials on which some of the gen- 
eralizations rest. 

This is a unique and valuable contribution 
to the literature on terminal education. 
Some persons may take issue with the im- 
plied assumptions that sound vocational 
training must be highly specific and that the 
school has an obligation to meet, in so far as 
it can, all the specific training requirements 
of the local business community. On the 
other hand, the proposals regarding the 


general-education portion of the terminal 
curriculum will, no doubt, generally be 
warmly accepted. 


C.iiFForD G. ERICKSON 


North Park College 
Chicago, Illinois 


* 


RicHarD D. Attick, Preface to Critical Read- 
ing. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1946. 
Pp. xx+322. $1.60. 


Our college Freshmen and even the pos- 
sessors of Bachelors’ degrees, experience has 
shown, are too much inclined to accept the 
printed word as final. Many of our institu- 
tions of higher learning have recognized this 
deficiency and have sought ways of develop- 
ing a more searching attitude on the stu- 
dent’s part in his reading, writing, and— 
more basic still—in what he finally believes. 
Richard Altick’s Preface to Critical Reading, 
designed for supplementary use in one- or 
two-year college English courses, attempts to 
meet the need for this type of training. ““The 
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strength of a book of this kind lies largely in 
the wealth, aptness, and intrinsic merit of its 
illustrations and exercises” (p. viii). Many 
appropriate illustrations, as well as eighty or 
more exercises for the student to complete, 
are made use of in advancing the author’s 
ideas. 

Six chapters, together with Appendix A 
and Appendix B, which contain additional 
material illustrative of ideas advanced in the 
textbook proper, make up the book. The first 
four chapters treat the more formal aspects 
of writing. Specifically, chapter i, ‘“Denota- 
tion and Connotation,” deals with accuracy 
in selecting suggestive words; chapter ii, 
“Diction,” tells how to avoid some oP the 
common pitfalls in writing; chapter iii, 
“Logic,” warns students not to believe 
everything that they see in print; and chap- 
ter iv, “Sentences and Paragraphs,” pre- 
sents an analysis of arrangement for effec- 
tiveness. Chapter v, “Tone,” treats the 
over-all emotional and intellectual effect of 
a passage, and chapter vi, “On Reading 
Newspapers,” gives students some of the 
“tricks of the trade” and presents the reasons 
for reading more than one newspaper if a per- 
son wishes to get an accurate view of any 
situation. 

A more detailed analysis of one of the 
chapters will give a better idea of the specific 
training at which the author aims. Chapter 
ii, for example, entitled “‘Diction,” contains 
nine subdivisions: (1) The section “Elemen- 
tary Clues of Diction” reports the conversa- 
tion of ten people, each of a different type 
that the reader is to identify, and classifies 
the clues according to geographical, occupa- 
tional, educational, and separate time-period 
groups. (2) In the section “‘Clues to Person- 
ality and Intention” the clues are revealed 
by the type of writing and include four exer- 
cises for student appraisal. (3) The section 
“Talking the Language of the Audience” 
exemplifies the manner in which a good 
narrator adjusts his ideas to the levels of the 
groups before him. Five exercises to give the 
student practical application are included. 
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(4) The section “Clues of Unnecessarily 
Difficult Language” gives five reasons why 
such language may have been used. (5) The 
section “Jargon” identifies four types of 
words: deadwood, or lack of simplicity 
in language; big words and stock words; 
overworked nouns; and the over-use of the 
passive voice. (6) The section “Use and 
Abuse of Technical Language” includes one 
student exercise. (7) The section ‘‘Circumlo- 
cution and Euphemism” presents two stu- 
dent exercises. (8) The section “‘Clichés”’ is 
devoted to outworn or stereotyped methods 
of expression. (9) The section “ ‘News- 
paperese’ ” shows machine-made methods of 
expression and contains four exercises for the 
student. 

The majority of conscientious teachers 
will, no doubt, agree on the need for the type 
of training which the author seeks to make 
possible by means of this book. In his choice 
of language, in the use of appropriate illus- 
trations for clarifying his ideas, and in the 
careful thinking evident from the type of 
material presented, he has made impressive 
the suggested exercises which are calculated 
to remedy deficiencies in critical reading. 


Epwin S. 
Lake View High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
* 


ELBERT Cook WEAVER and LAURENCE 
STANDLEY Foster, Chemistry for Our 
Times. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xii+738. $2.48. 


Since the end of World War II, many 
teachers of high-school chemistry have been 
anticipating the appearance of an elemen- 
tary textbook that would be different. 
Weaver and Foster have come the nearest to 
producing a work of this kind. The book, in 
which the authors bid for pupil interest 
rather than the approval of various kinds of 
chemists, is organized around pupil experi- 
ences based on experimental evidence, be- 
ginning with the known and leading to the 
unknown, and proceeding to final explana- 
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tions in terms of various modern theories. 
The material is presented in an interesting 
fashion, so that the pupil’s interest is stimu- 
lated. Many diagrams and pictures that have 
a truly educational value are used. The vol- 
ume is stimulating to read and yet contains 
all the fundamental principles and facts that 
are associated with the conventional college- 
preparatory course. 

The book is made up of nine units of from 
two to five chapters each. Each unit is intro- 
duced by an interesting descriptive preview, 
and each chapter has been given an intrigu- 
ing title. At the bottom of the first page of 
each chapter is a list of the important new 
scientific terms which have been used for the 
first time in that chapter. All chapters are 
interspersed with thought-provoking ques- 
tions and problems on the material pre- 
sented. New principles using previously in- 
troduced vocabulary of the science are de- 
veloped. The more common chemical words 
and phrases are listed alphabetically in the 
Glossary. 

Chemical equations and problems are 
introduced gradually, so that, when they are 
studied intensively, the pupil has a prelimi- 
nary background for understanding. Com- 
bining numbers are employed in connection 
with the explanation of valence, and the 
more modern ideas of ionization are ex- 
plained when acids, bases, and salts are 
studied. A good explanation and table are 
used to illustrate pH values. 


The treatment given metals is adequate. 
The light metals receive a brief, to-the-point 
treatment, and the section on the corrosion 
of metals is particularly interesting and 
practical. The chemistry of carbon and its 
compounds is always difficult to present in a 
limited space, but the authors have done a 
good job for an elementary treatment in a 
little over one hundred pages. The structural 
formulas of the simpler hydrocarbons and 
their derivatives are illustrated, along with 
their principal properties and uses. An ex- 
planation of many common organic sub- 
stances is given, including a treatment of 
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simple plant and animal chemistry, plastics, 
coal-tar chemistry, and numerous applica- 
tions of organic substances to man’s daily 
life and health. 

Challenging questions are introduced at 
the end of each chapter to stimulate the 
pupil’s interest to further investigation of 
various problems of his own choosing. 
Throughout the textbook an endeavor is 
made to relate chemistry to human affairs 
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and to emphasize the fact that science is an 
international language which has great social 
implications. While this book is not the 
answer to a chemistry teacher’s prayer, it 
may well be considered by any chemistry 
teacher before he makes a recommendation 
for the adoption of a new textbook. 

Don J. Harrop 

Senior High School 

Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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